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Garden Sculpture by 
our Prominent American 
Sculptors is again arrest- 
ing the attention of our 
American Collectors, 
Architects and Decorators. 
Examples of the best in 
great variety are now on 
display. 





© 1919 
“HIS MAJESTY, THE CRANE” 
By Evcenie F. SHONNARD 


Correspondence is invited. Illustrated 


Brochure and Designs furnished on request 
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Build Right 


The intending home-builder is, for the most part, like a traveler in strange 
and foreign lands. He is not sure of his bearings, he is confused by 
conflicting claims, he is uncertain of the best routes, in doubt as to the 
real values, and in constant danger of being imposed upon. He eagerly 
avails himself of the services of a reliable guide, as to where to go, 


what to look at, and what to buy. 


=] KEITH’S [** 


a a 


cpy| MAGAZINE | year 
Newsstands | ON HOME BUILDING LS" 


devotes all of its pages to the prospective builder. Each monthly number 
is full of helps and suggestions. It simplifies the problems of the home 
builder by offering designs by leading architects; publishing articles by 
authorities on Interior Decoration of the Home, ‘Home Planning, Home 
Grounds and Gardens, etc.; devoting departments to answers to questions 
on Interior Decoration, questions on Building Problems; department on 
“Woods and How to Use Them”, giving the proper use of Building 
Materials, Departments on Household Economics, Table and Food Con- 
servation, etc.—in short, covering every phase of Home Building in a 
simple yet authoritative way, and acting as a guide to the stranger in 
this “strange land.” 


























KEITH’S MAGAZINE established in 1899. Known nationally 


BIG 4 PLAN BOOK OFFER 


With a year’s subscription to “Keith’s” at $3.00 we will mail you post- 
paid your choice of four of our New Plan Books of Artistic Homes. 
This new series of books will place in your hands a wonderfully interesting 
collection of the very latest designs. Each book (size 7%4x10) gives pic- 
tures of exterior, floor plan and description of 32 homes. 


Bungalow designs in Books A, B, C. 

Cottage designs in Books D, E, F, G. 

Two-story houses (medium size) Book I. 

Two-story houses (brick and stucco) Book K. 
Two-story houses (brick and stucco, large) Book L. 


A 
All ten books (320 plans) and one year’s subscription, $4.00 


Send Orders to 


KEITH CORPORATION 
160 Abbay Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“LOOKOUT,” THE GREAT AND LOVELY 
GARDEN OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER: ILLUS- 


TRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLL 
GENTHE 


, or GARDEN that crowns the Pocantico hills with beauty, 
+ Vat where quiet groves invite to rest, laughing waters leap 
ax  \ toward the sun and where treasures of art are shaded 
nm WS by trees—such is “Kijkuit,” the country estate of John 
ao ie “| D. Rockefeller. All the stately impressiveness of old 
world gardens is here as well as the gentle loveliness 
of little flower-bordered brooks that wander informally in and out, 
here and there, bearing the waters of fountains that have danced with 
the winds, to flowers waiting beside quiet pools. 

The road that turns from the highway into “Kijkuit” winds grad- 
ually up the hill, concealing with unobtrusive art the sight of the silver 
Hudson flowing a mile or more away, until the West Terrace of the 
house is reached, when the extended view of the Westchester Hills 
and the far distant mountain ridges of New Jersey comes as a 
startling surprise. It is from this wonderful view that the garden 
received its name “Kijkuit,” pronounced “Ki-koit” or “Lookout,” 
a name given by the early Dutch settlers because of the lovely sweep- 
ing picture of valleys, hills and river. 

The homestead stands upon the crest of a hill rising nearly five 
hundred feet above the Hudson River. Its windows look to the rising 
as well as the setting sun, over as fair an assembling of gentle hills 
as can be found anywhere in our land. 

Two massive gates of wrought iron swinging from huge stone 
posts guard the entrance and exit of the Fore Court. The design of 
these gates follows in character those great and famous ones that mark 
the entrance of Hampton Court. In the Fore Court stands the John 
of Bologna fountain, a facsimile of the one standing in the Boboli 
Gardens, Florence, challenging the attention. Beneath the hu 
basin more than twenty feet in diameter, cut from a single block of 
granite, the classic entrance to the house is seen. This famous group 
representing Oceanus, with figures symbolizing the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian oceans, have for centuries been considered without a rival. 
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ART IN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S GARDEN 


“Kijkuit,” begun in nineteen hundred and seven, was designed 
and carried out by Mr. Welles Bosworth at the same time that the 
architects Delano & Aldrich were constructing the house. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s own ideas of gardenmaking are well expressed in the follow- 
ing words quoted from a privately printed book, the text of which 
is by Mr. Bosworth and the pictures by Arnold Genthe. “It is some- 
times forgotten that a garden plan must be evolved as systematically 
as the plan of a house. Given certain conditions of site, view, nature 
of land, orientation, etc., point after point is methodically determined, 
keeping in mind the proportion and relation of each part to the whole. 
This procedure leads to a logical result without forced or exaggerated 
effects. Thus a hill-top garden possesses a distinct individuality and 
differs fundamentally from a garden built upon level ground, with 
broad expanses of flower beds and deeply extended vistas. In the 
hilltop garden, the distant views become the principal feature and 
the garden itself takes the place of foreground in the picture. 


‘¢ AGAIN, all gardens may be classified under two headings— 
A those in which everything is sacrificed to the effect as a whole, 
the first impression being the main consideration, the others 
being designed chiefly with the thought of their use and enjoyment 
by those who are to live in them from day to day. ‘Kijkuit’ is of the 
latter type. Here one may stroll for a mile or more along paths 
within easy call of the house, winding in and out, through shaded 
walks or sunny terraces. Here are tea houses and pavilions enclosed 
and open to suit all seasons, weathers, or time of day. Just as one’s 
collection of books, pictures and music respond to the varying moods 
and temperament of a family, so do the diversified features of this 
garden.” 

“Kijkuit” may in one sense be said to form a background for the 
wonderful pieces of sculpture that rest upon terraces, in temples built 
in quiet dells, and which stand in niches cleverly devised, sometimes 
with grottoed walls, sometimes with trellises entwined with roses. 
One of the best known old world masterpieces that centre the interest 
in one part of this garden is the Aphrodite Temple built to honor and 
protect the figure which so closely resembles Venus de Medici in 
Florence. There is much evidence that “Aphrodite” is the work of 
the great master Praxiteles. This classic Graeco-Roman temple built 
of Vermont marble columns which support a dome decorated after 
the fashion of the portico niches in the Massimi palace is world 
famous. The pedestal upon which “Aphrodite” rests is fitted with a 
revolving pivot so that people may turn the figure about, thus enjoy- 
ing the full beauty of light and shade as it emphasizes the exquisite 
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From a photograph by Arnold Genthe 


“GOOSE GIRL” FOUNTAIN, ONE OF THE FINEST WORKS 
OF KARL BITTER, IN THE NICHE AT THE CENTER 
OF THE ORANGE TREE TERRACE IN THE LOVELY 
GARDENS OF “KIJKUIT”, THE COUNTRY HOME 
OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, TARRYTOWN, _ fe 














From a photograph by Arnold Genthe. 


THE CLASSIC TEMPLE BENEATH WHICH RESTS THE 
LOVELY APHRODITE, SUPPOSED TO BE AN EXAMPLE OF 
PRAXITELES, A NOTABLE WORK OF ART IN “KIJKUIT” 











From a photograph by Arnold Genthe 


STANDING AT 
MODELING 
BY THE 

TREES. 


“HEWER” 
THE FINE 
CONCEALED 
ANCIENT 


BARNARD’S 
OF THE TERRACE, 
IS REVEALED OR 
LIGHT AND SHADE OF 


GEORGE GREY 


ONE END 
OF WHICH 
SHIFTING 





From a photograph by Arnold Genthe 


LOOKING FROM THE FRONT DOORWAY OF JOHN OD. 
ROCKEFELLER’S COUNTRY HOME TO THE FORECOURT, WHERE 
STANDS THE FAMOUS “JOHN OF BOLOGNA” FOUNTAIN. 














ART IN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S GARDEN 


contours and grace of the perfect figure. Half hidden by over- 
hanging branches just a few feet away is a boyish faun, piping 
merrily. This bronze figure designed by Janet Scudder rests on a 
rock ledge, a fitting associate for the immortal “Aphrodite.” 

At one end of a terrace is George Grey Barnard’s figure of the 
“Hewer” and at the other his exquisitely plastic figure of “Woman.” 
At the end of the plant tree alley is a copy of the “Sleeping Ariadne” 
from the Vatican, made by Mr. Frederick Roth. Especially designed 
for a niche in the centre of the orange tree terrace is Karl Bitter’s 
“Goose Girl Fountain,” a charming figure of a young girl bathing 
and holding in her arms a struggling gosling. The central figure in 
the Circular Garden by Rudulph Evans is of a young girl just 
stepping forth into the mysterious world of young womanhood. 


MERICA is just learning to appreciate the picturesque possi- 
bilities of sculptured well-heads, sundials and seats when prop- 
erly placed in gardens. Mr. Bosworth has chosen a spectacular 

place for the wonderful old well curbs from Venice and Verona, and 
for the ancient mammoth oil jar brought from Italy by Stanford 
White, and the marble reproduction of a Borghese Vase. There is a 
magnificent horse trough fed from a bronze head of Orpheus, the 
charmer of animals, designed by Mr. Tonetti. Broad flights of steps 
connect upper and lower levels of the garden and form a great central 
niche for George Grey Barnard’s “Adam and Eve.” Upon the 
marble floor the Zodiac signs of the summer months have been inlaid. 

Even the rims of the fountains and swimming pools have been 
treated until they are lifted to the rank of art. In one place a pool 
is rimmed with rough boulders and spanned by a bridge of stone all 
entwined with vines which add the finishing touch to a naturalistic 
scene. The swimming pool in contrast has been handled in the most 
formal fashion, ornamented with huge jars placed with decorative 
intent. 

Sculpture holds an important place in garden designing. Aside 
from its intrinsic value as a work of art it affords the most dramatic 
and effective climax to any garden picture. Particularly is this so in 
large formal gardens. ‘There is no other means as important in 
creating a dignified impressiveness in a stately garden as marble or 
bronze figures significantly placed. In small gardens charming pic- 
tures can be made with such devices as sundials or bird baths placed 
at the intersection of paths and twined about with roses or banked 
with fair lilies, but these are too limited in their symbolical appeal to 
focus the planting of a large estate. 
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FRIEZE IN THE 
GARDEN OF 
JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER. 


Photo, h by 
Arnold Genthe. 





ART IN JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S GARDEN 


HERE is no rule which can be laid down about the placing of 
i statues in a garden. These matters must be left to the individual 
taste of garden architects or home owners. Sometimes, as in 
“Kijkuit,” an heroic group such as the John of Bologna fountain is 
placed out in the open where it has commanding view and at the same 
time is in itself a conspicuous centre of attention. Some groups look 
better under the full rays of the sun with nothing over them except 
the blue arch of the sky; their very subject demanding such a setting. 
Other groups crave with equal insistence the shade of trees. Such 
subjects are sometimes placed in a niche of stone or in brick walls or 
even in lattice work such as just described in “Kijkuit.” 

A garden pool affords matchless opportunity for the display of 
certain kinds of statuary, and our modern architects have given us 
many delightful figures of children playing with turtles or frogs, 
riding the backs of sportive dolphins, sitting upon toadstools or hiding 
in shrubbery by the pool edge playing merry tunes on the pipes of 
Pan. Such figures are sometimes placed at the head of the pool when 
a jet of water is thrown horizontally into the pool. 

Mammoth vases, beautifully sculptured, are invaluable as mark- 
ing definite outlines of garden paths or terraces. Such devices as 
baskets of fruits, flames, pineapples or slender urns are often used 
as finials of gate posts, fence posts, garden houses or roofs. Every 
situation calls for a different handling. For some types of garden 
weathered stone is far more suitable than the uncompromising white- 
ness of marble. In some situations in an old-fashioned garden the 
quaint lead figures such as are found in England are most delightful 
and there is always the rich tones of bronze with variations of greens 
and golds for position in shade of grove or standing free in open 
spaces. 

















YOU FOUND ME: BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


OU found me living a round little life 
Like a garden with neatly planted flowers. 
You came like a wind 
And broke down the fences 
That shut in my well-ordered life 
You broke down the fences 
And let in strangers 
You let in Life. 
The garden beds are torn and trampled 
I have left their confusion 
And walked past the dismantled hedges 
Into the world. 
You touched my eyes 
And what had been pleasant darkness 
Became color and light and movement. 
You reached your hand 
To help me over the rough places 
You said, “Comrade” 
And I was not afraid to stumble. 
You were sun thrusting the mists away 
And showing me the mountains. 
You were a storm 
Tearing me, buffetting me, 
Making me strong 
You were a voice crying 
Pointing the way 
You were a sword 
Holding me from peace 
Forcing me into danger 
You were that in me 
That would not let me sleep 
You drew me back, 
A brand into the burning. 
You were Christ come to earth 
To save me from the sin 
Of lesser living. 
You were a prophet 





Thundering against me, denunciating, converting. 


You were Life 
Drawing me up to greatness. 
But it is not that, that I love: 
It is your tired head on my shoulder 


And your black eyes laughing sleepily into mine. 














IN SEARCH OF LIFE: BY LOUISE GRANT 


ZY firm sent me down to Junction City, New Mexico, 
to buy up land. I rented a small office there; but 
most of my time I spent driving through the country 
talking to different land-owners. No visitors had, as 
yet, come to my office; so consequently I was rather 
surprised to hear a timid knock on my door early one 
hot morning. I arose as the door opened and my 
visitor, her eyes raised cringingly to mine, slipped in. I recognized 
her at once as the slavey in the kitchen of our town’s small, European- 
plan hotel. I had heard Miss Hill, my landlady, call her Frieda. She 
was about the homeliest woman I had ever seen. Tall and raw-boned; 
teeth too large; eyes too far back in her head; hair too drab, too 
straight, and too little of it. She wore a grey calico dress which 
seemed to sag in all directions; sagged over her flat chest, over her 
too prominent shoulders, around her thin waist, and down at her heels. 
Her flat feet were shod in cheap black shoes; the thin leather scuffed 
and worn, shoe strings frayed, and the heels merely round bumps of 
hard leather pushing out from the side of each sole. 

I placed her a chair. With whispered, frightened thanks, she 
walked stiffly over to it. I smiled to encourage her, and she began 
speaking in the breathless talking-against-time manner of one who 
has prepared a speech which he is afraid to deliver. 

“IT come to see you, Mr. Graham. I—you been good to me, 
Mr. Graham. I ain’t forgot how you remembered us all, Christmas, 
and you only bein’ here two weeks, too.” She stopped and knotted 
her calloused hands nervously. 

“Mr. Graham, I—I want to talk to you. You ain’t busy, are 
you?” I shook my head. 

“You'll think I’m crazy. I reckonI am. But Mr. Graham, I’m 
going away! I can’t stand this place no longer. I lived here all my 
life-—only once I went forty miles away for over Sunday. I hate 
this country, them dirty greasers. I hate this dust. I hate Miss Hill. 
I hate that greasy kitchen. I hate those girls that sit out on the hotel 
porch nights with their beaux. I hate workin’ and I hate everything 
God ever give me. I was born ugly and poor as a church mouse. I 
was brung up religious like, and the prayer Pa learned me had a part 
in it that thanked God for all His blessings. All! I ain’t had one 
yet! Ma died young, and then Pa he married and went to New 
Orleans. I stayed here workin’.” 

“All I can ever remember is workin’. I look old, don’t I? I’m 
young! ‘Twenty-four is all I am, and that’s young, now-days. This 
last year I hated mor’n ever, but I never thought of really goin’ away 
until you come. One night you was in the dining room late, talking 
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IN SEARCH OF LIFE 


to Mr. Morton. You both got to talking about where all you'd been. 
He told about how he went up to Alaska once, and you told about 
how you went to China and the boat and all. I was behind the 
swinging door and swallered every word. After you left the table, 
I finished my dishes and then I went up to my cubby-hole and looked 
in the mirror. Gawd! I never noticed before how ugly I’d got. 
Once I used to frizz my hair, but now, what’s the use? No man ’ud 
ever look at me anyway, and I don’t care what any woman thinks. 
Ever since I was born I’ve longed to go places; to San Francisco, 
and out on the boats, and to see mountains and waterfalls and palaces, 
and maybe to go to China even, like you. And now I’m goin’. 

“Till you come, I never thought I could. Pa he was proud. He 
wouldn’t let us leave home and strike out. Always said, ‘We'd go to 
the bad.’ Me, go to the bad! What’s goin’ to the bad, if you call 
Miss Hill’s kitchen goin’ to the good? I talked to a tramp once at 
the kitchen door. He said when he was fifteen he just picked up and 
lit out. If he wasn’t scared to strike out, why I ain’t. Course he was 
a man, but the only thing that makes a woman scared where a man 
ain’t is something I ain’t got. I’m tellin’ you all this ’cause you come 
from outside. You ain’t like the mean, old God-fearin’ people in this 
burg. I read a book, once, about all the places where that Burton 
Holmes man had been. You kinda look like him only your beard’s 
white. You act just like I bet he would. And that’s why I come 
here, and told you what I’m goin’ to do. I had to tell someone, ’cause 
I’m goin’ on the four-ten. I knew you wouldn’t do any preachin’, 
’cause, well, you—you've got horse-sense.” 


and-God-himself-couldn’t-stop-me manner, but now she suddenly 

came out of her transport, and, feeling that she had over-stepped 
the bounds of the kind understanding which she attributed to me, she 
again became her awkward, painfully sensitive self. 

Once during her speech I had thought of persuading her to give 
up her intention, or at least to put off her adventure for a while. But 
her set, tense face made me realize the futility and even the foolishness 
of such advice. There was no stopping her now. At the door, she 
begged me not to tell anyone of her visit and almost in the same 
breath added, “But you ain’t that kind.” I talked to her for a few 
minutes, directing her and giving her what encouragement I thought 
she would most appreciate. As she left me, I took her calloused hand 
and wished her, in the spirit of a fellow-adventurer, “Good-bye,— 
and good-luck.” Her lips trembled, and in an agony of self- 
consciousness she fled down the stairs. 


S: far she had been talking in an I’m-going-to-tell-you-everything- 
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IN SEARCH OF LIFE 


All afternoon, though I had much work piled up on my desk, I 
kept thinking of her and wondering where her travels would take her. 
I heard the four-ten accommodation whistle at the grade crossing 


and heard its long-drawn shriek as it pulled out of the little station. 
Her Great Adventure had begun. 


WORKED until after six o’clock, and then hurried back to the 
hotel. I was late for supper. The dining room was deserted 
except for one old lady who sat at my table. I had no sooner 
seated myself, than she leaned eagerly across the table and asked in 
her thin, uncertain voice, “And how did you solve the mystery, Mr. 
Graham?’ I suppose my face showed my ignorance, for without 
waiting for me to answer she explained, “Why, I mean where do you 
think she was going? She never told a soul, you know, not even Miss 
Hill.” I had an inkling of what she was driving at now, but con- 
tinued to register ignorance. She leaned forward then and, with an 
amazed explanation, asked, “You mean to say you haven’t heard? 

“Why, the Mexicans. It was when the four-ten pulled in. They 
were dead drunk, the murderers. Some say they were shooting at a 
man in the car window, but I think they were after that mean Mexican 
from down by Black Gulch. They came around the corner of the 
station and it hit her, you know, and killed her,—Frieda, the big tall 
girl out in the kitchen—bullet went right through her neck. I thought 
you’d’a heard of it by this time. Nobody knows why she was down 
there. She never told Miss Hill she was going away. Miss Hill said 
she——” And she rattled on, with infinite details. I did not hear 
them, for my mind held only one thought which dully repeated and 
re-repeated itself. “They shot her,—they shot her before she got 
away.” 

/* soon as I could escape, I left the dining room and went out 
on the porch. But there I found Miss Hill and her neighbors dis- 
cussing the tragedy. I walked slowly over to my office, and sitting 
alone there in the dusk, I tried to understand God’s justice. Poor 
little slavey, she had wanted to live. If she could only have got away! 
After a while, I asked myself, What if she had? Could she have ever 
found happiness? Was she not seeking that which from the begin- 
ning was fated to be withheld from her? There seemed nothing that 
life could have given her, had she gone ever so far in quest of it. God 
had, at last, given her her one blessing. 















SOME TYPICAL LONG ISLAND GARDENS: BY 
OLIVE HYDE FOSTER 


ONG ISLAND, one of Nature’s most favored spots 
in America, was the home of the first nurseries in this 
country. Easily accessible from one of the greatest 
cities in the world, it is not surprising that it has 

a Me SS") proved attractive to the wealthy as well as to the 

BO, G2S,..Y | increasingly large class of people who find it necessary 

_ or love to live near New York. Consequently all kinds 
of interesting places are to be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Island, whose peculiar geographical situation seems to make it 
especially favorable to many diverse forms of vegetation. And the 
difference in the character of the land,—salt marshes and sandy wastes 
along the ocean front, with hills and stretches of woodland but a few 
miles away along the Sound,—provide the opportunity for an infinite 
variety of lovely gardens. 

From the smallest home grounds to the largest estates, one sees 
models of planting and combinations of rare trees, shrubs and flowers 
that testify to the kindness of the climate as well as to the apprecia- 
tion, intelligence and good taste of the people. Many of the more 
modest places (since the general shortage of help has demanded the 
owners’ actual manual labor as well as the scientific knowledge of 
planting), have become direct manifestations of their thought and 
spirit; and it is doubtful if these people will ever again give up as 
formerly to the domination of a gardener. They have discovered too 
much joy in following their own fancies, and in experimenting with 
the growing of their own favorites; and they have come to love and 
recognize that fragrance to be found only in the turning of soft, moist 
soil. 

One of these self-educated garden lovers, recently returned from 
the Far West, exclaimed with feeling, “I don’t believe I could stand 
it to live in California! Why, the Japanese laborers employed there 
simply ignore the owner’s wishes, pull up anything he may plant, and 
calmly proceed to carry out their own ideas. Beautiful, yes; but now 
I have learned to want my own!” Admiral Ward, I believe it was, 
said that a garden belonged to a person only when that person had 
had an actual share in its making; and in the words of Wordsworth, 
“Laying out a garden may be considered a liberal art, in some way 
like poetry and painting.” 

Moreover, I have known several delicate women who have be- 
come well and strong through the physical efforts they have been 
obliged to make if they would have a garden at all; and the return 
to strength was not more gratifying than the resulting knowledge 
and love of the gardener’s art. 
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G tne b an own-planned, lovingly tended garden is to be found at 
the home of Mrs. John W. Paris, President of The Park Gar- 
den Club of Flushing. During the long period of the war, Mrs. 
Paris kept up her beautiful garden beds and borders with their suc- 
cession of bloom, as well as ventured, patriotically and successfully, 
into the field of vegetable gardening, with only the occasional help of 
a man-of-all-work in the actual plowing and cultivating. (Yet even 
this was done under her personal supervision!) She has made a study 
of landscape architecture, and understands what will thrive most 
satisfactorily in her locality and soil, besides having worked out the 
general scheme that best harmonizes with the quiet dignity of her 
beautiful Colonial dwelling. 


Mrs. Paris is an enthusiast in growing the latest novelties as well 
as the aristocrats of the perennial garden. While a lover of roses, 
. She also gives a great deal of time and attention to iris, of which she 

has many varieties. She is a strong believer in the cultivation of 
better and still better flowers, and at the Shows given twice a year, 
spring and fall, under the auspices of her Club, she is always a gen- 
erous as well as a successful exhibitor. Owing to her plan of provid- 
ing frequent lectures by authorities on their particular subjects, the 
one hundred and fifty members of her Club have had unusual oppor- 
tunities to learn all the fine points of gardening, from the planting 
of potatoes to the designing of a formal garden; and the result is 
evidenced in the acknowledged beauty of Flushing’s home grounds. 


MARSHY waste about a small pond, at Cedarhurst, was the 
unpromising ground which Miss Mary Rutherfurd Jay con- 
verted for Mrs. George W. Wickersham into a charming Japa- 

nese water garden. Beginning in December, when conditions would 
have seemed most unfavorable, Miss Jay put her force to work to 
dredge, change and beautify the pond, and build in two small islands 
beside the one already there. Full grown trees, evergreens and shrubs 
were planted with frozen balls of earth protecting the roots. Bamboo, 
iris and azaleas followed later, although flowers are a secondary con- 
sideration in such a garden. Having lived in Japan, she knew what 
was needed, and when it could not be obtained here, imported it 
direct. A little bridge and a tea house overhanging the water, were 
skillfully fitted into the scheme. Each feature had to be correct as to 
scale, and every stone was tested for its firmness in the picture before 
being allowed to remain in place. A single boulder for a moon lantern 
weighed three tons, which proves it was no easy matter to experiment 
in such designing. The remarkable part of the work, however, aside 
from its fidelity to Japanese architecture, is that it was completed 
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SOME TYPICAL LONG ISLAND GARDENS 


within six months, so that the first summer it looked as if it had been 
established for years. 

The very simplicity of the Japanese garden is deceptive. It leads 
to the belief that any one with a pond or a stream, may get the same 
effect. The trouble is that most people crowd their gardens. It 
takes knowledge and experience to plant and arrange artistically. 
From the very interest in their work, most landscape architects will 
willingly talk over plans with a possible client, showing illustrations 
of places they have designed, and give an estimate on the plan con- 
templated. Often, too, the architect’s fee for doing the work could 
easily be saved in the smaller quantity of material used, its quality 
and suitability, as well as the artist’s own commission due from the 
growers and more often then not turned directly for the owner’s 
benefit. (In truth, my own interviews with this interesting class of 
artists have proved a real intensive training in landscape art!) 


A VERY lovely Colonial place, where the garden plan is what it 
should be,—an extension of the house plan,—is the Newbold 
Edgars’, at Southampton. Mr. Clarence Fowler, the landscape 

architect, in describing it, said, “At the time I was called, the house 
had been built for several years, and a number of large trees and a 
hedge set out. A small flower garden had been started on the South 
side, but it was simply a collection of beds, with no thought of design 
in relation to the house; and to its West had been planted two large 
maples, the shade and roots of which killed most of the plants. On 
the East side a hedge had been set parallel to the house, which not 
being parallel to the property line, caused it to cut diagonally across 
an otherwise charming view of Southampton Lake,—upon the bor- 
ders of which had been established fruit and vegetable gardens. 

“My problem was to correct this unpleasant feature, and arrange 
the flower garden so it would have plenty of sunshine. To remove 
the vegetable garden, which was the apple of Mr. Edgar’s eye and 
extremely necessary as part of a Colonial garden, was out of the 
question. So I arranged an orchard by transplanting apple trees from 
a nearby farm where they had been growing for fifteen years! This 
made a boundary for the vegetable garden, and cut out the unpleasant 
view of the offending hedge that ran diagonally across the picture. 
The illusion was further strengthened by some informal shrubbery 
on the outside of the hedge, for the house elevation was such that the 
new apple orchard could be over-looked from the library windows and 
the piazza,—permitting a glimpse of the lake beyond. 

“For the design of the garden proper (which I like to call the 
house garden), I centered a grass plot, surrounded by a small box 
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hedge and a gravel walk, on the piazza where the family usually sat. 
Under the maples I placed a table and chairs for tea. On the East 
side, next to the hedge, I planted a border of perennials, with beds 
between it and the central grass plot. The little court, known as the 
dial court, had for its central motive a sun dial surrounded by flower 
beds with trim little box hedges. As the house was of Colonial design, 
the trim hedges and straight lines of the whole reminded one of the 
quaint little gardens in Salem and Newburyport. This Colonial feel- 
ing was further carried out by using simple white arches and gates 
at paths that connected with the orchard and vegetable gardens. A 
full-sized peach tree was planted at the side of the rose arbor which 
shut out the yard about the garage, and as far as possible the old- 
fashioned flowers were used.” 


HE famous gardens of Admiral and Mrs. Aaron Ward, at 
I Roslyn, differ widely in character from any of those mentioned. 

While the Admiral was known as an authority on roses, and 
gave endless time and study to their cultivation, Mrs. Ward main- 
tained a wondrously beautiful old-fashioned garden of our grand- 
mother’s favorites. Most ideally situated along the shore, the iris- 
lined paths under the tall trees through which could be enjoyed the 
shimmering waters of the Bay, had that atmosphere of peace found 
only in Nature’s solitudes. 

One of the most recent gardens, remarkable as being in strict 
accord with the mansion to which it is attached, is on the estate of 
Mr. J. E. Aldred, at Glen Cove. Here the character of the dwelling 
is carried out in the walled garden (entered through an iron gate), 
with its flag walk, conventional grass plot in center, trim evergreens 
and formal beds,—most glorious in tulip time. Then, beyond, the 
path past a pool so clear as to show its bricked bottom, leading up 
to the steps of the rose arch and the park in the distance. The vista 
from the house, especially when the spring beauties are out in all their 
splendor, must be one long remembered by the fortunate observer. 


UT any story of Long Island gardens would be incomplete with- 
B out some notice of “Villa del Mare”, the famous country home 
of the late H. H. Rogers, at Southampton. Executed by 
Walker & Gillette, the house and grounds are probably the finest 
examples of Italian architecture to be found in the United States. 
Given an absolute waste stretch of land facing the Atlantic, it is almost 
inconceivable how such a project could have been brought to such a 
point of perfection. Some time (I think Mr. Walker told me a year 
and a half), was required to cover the salt meadow with loam, trans- 
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port and transplant full grown trees, build a palace, and then carry 
out all the landscape details. From appearances it might have taken 
half a century! 

So vast is the estate, too, that no one picture can give any ade- 
quate idea of its size. It would have to be taken from an airplane, like 
the familiar military pictures of France, to do justice to the plan as 
revealed by the architect’s chart. Even the main,—the large Italian 
flower garden,—is too elaborate to be caught on one plate, yet that 
is but one of the gardens! On the opposite side of the lawn that 
stretches directly back of the house, lies first a croquet ground, then 
the rose garden, then the children’s garden, then the cutting garden, 
the space these occupy balancing in size and contour that devoted to 
the strictly formal garden. With all the architectural features em- 
ployed to give a perfect Italian setting, it is probably safe to say 
that nothing more beautiful can be seen anywhere in this country. 

Thus you find them scattered all over Long Island,—big gardens, 
little gardens, stately, informal, natural, wild, water, rock; costing 
a fortune, or the owner’s physical effort to create from mere seedlings, 
bulbs and slips; demanding an army of skilled workmen or the spare 
time of some already tired but enthusiastic nature lover. Who shall 
say which affords the greatest pleasure? Unquestionably that one 
which best satisfies its owner’s hungry heart. 

“What is a garden, anyway?” “It is man’s report of earth at her 
best,” says Sedding. “It is earth emancipated from the commonplace. 
It is man’s love of loveliness carried to excess—man’s craving for the 
ideal grown to a fine lunacy. It is piquant wonderment; culminated 
beauty, that, for all its combination of telling and selected items, can 
still contrive to look natural, debonair, native to its place.” 


TO A METEOR 


ITTLE flash of flame 

Glinting across the blue-black lining of the night sky, 
Are you a star that grew tired of heaven 
And ran away? 


—Eleanor Hammond. 








DUSK IN AN ISLAND VILLAGE: BY ROSA 
PRINGLE 


718 RINKLED road like a rind of bacon thrown in the 
a guy sun. 
i « 4 Dust on the late berry bushes 


Hb And last week’s deep hedge roses bleached to pale. 
y # =The little harbor is still. 
was For the mail boat has come and puffed back to the 
mainland. 


And all the fishermen have tramped up the hill in high black boots, 

Leaving sails tied, 

And oars laid away, 

And big boats and little boats anchored 

In water that sounds like the wings of a sea gull. 

The post-office girl clicks down the barred window 

And comes out of her queer box-room. 

She has taken off the black paper cuffs you can see over the shelf. 

And now, in her crisp blue chambray, as neat as a hospital nurse or a 
registered package, 

She takes brisk little steps and will soon be home. 

The ice cream man is leaving, too. 

He will need no more cones till mail-time tomorrow. 

The hardware lady has locked her door, and gone away jingling keys 
in a trim grey apron-pocket. 

Only a brave old hen, and you and mother stay. 

There are no more summer automobiles for a while, 

So the old hen clutters and clucks away. 

And pecks at a firefly in the tall grass at the edge of the road. 

See, little baby, who is it that comes, the last customer at the good- 
natured grocer’s? 

He walks right over the long flat shadows 

Bringing paper bags full of tomorrow’s potatoes and tapioca, 

And a big new fish. 

Come, we too must go up the hill. 

Up from the village, and out to our spruce-tree cove. 

And the red cow will give us milk for supper. 
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SEPARATION: A STORY: BY HELEN R. HULL 
eAie ell JH ERE are you going, Cynthia?” 
de guy “I told you.” ‘To the child at the door, the query 
‘ ‘ a! #7) tugged at a rope that held her. She pulled away, 
ae ae fh hotly. “You said I might go this afternoon!” 
iN ~~ N “Are you going over to that Mrs. Moore’s 
\ WAY again?’ 

“T’ve finished practising. And I haven’t been 
there for along time. You said ’ Her voice quivered. She knew 
that such words served only to tighten the rope. 

“She’s a stranger here in town. I don’t approve of her encour- 
aging you—putting silly notions in your head. It isn’t a good thing. 
And what does she want with you, a little girl?” 

Cynthia held her breath; if she said a word she would, she knew, 
sound “impertinent.” 

“What do you do there? You can’t sit down at home with your 
mother, like a nice girl, but you must go tearing over there. She has 
made you sulky and secretive, too.” 

“T’ll be home early.” Tears under Cynthia’s lashes now. 

“Oh, well, go on.” She looked up from her sewing. “But I hope 
this will be the last time!” 

Cynthia pushed open the door and went down the steps into the 
sunlight, her mother’s words following her like an assured little threat. 
Perhaps they were just a final tug at the rope, to be sure it still held. 
Cynthia thought, miserably, of her resolve, only last night, to “be 
good,” as her mother put it. Here she was, all awry again! Then 
warm exultation dried her tears. She had, after all, won out again. 
The rope was frayed; some day she might break it. She did not 
think of it as a rope; she felt it as something binding her, holding her 
back in childhood, tying her away from a strange new self which 
struggled uncouthly within her. 

The cool spring sun threw slanting shadows on the grass and 
muddy road. Cynthia, hesitating at the corner, had a vague dis- 
content with the street. It looked unkempt, shabby, as though the 
pricking of green along the edges of the trees, the clear blue of the 
sky, put to shame the bits of stick and dead leaves in the gutter, the 
gray poultry yards and sheds behind the houses, the houses them- 
selves, veined with gaunt brown vines. She wondered whether there 
were violets yet in the woods across the meadow. If she looked, she 
would be late. But she saw herself, her hands full of violets, climb- 
ing the steps of Mrs. Moore’s house, and suddenly she was off. 


_ HE little side street stopped at the pasture. Cynthia ran across 







































the soft ground, thrilling at the points of fresh green which 
pushed up through the dead grass. Perhaps it was too early 
for violets; she couldn’t remember when she had found them last year. 
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She crawled between rusty wires of the fence around the wood, and 
peered about, breathing quickly. Gray-brown leaves thick under her 
feet, wet black trunks of trees; a faint prickling smell of spring 
through the old odors of winter. She moved slowly forward, listening 
to the sound of the leaves under her feet, and then the sound of run- 
ning water. It was too early; her eagerness sagged. Perhaps, if she 
could find that brook Down a little hill she came upon it, a 
small brook running over dead leaves and stones, yellowed spume 
marking its spent violence. Suddenly from its edge a bit of purple 
sang out to her, and Cynthia dropped to her knees beside it. A purple 
star, poised on its soft stem, with small heavy buds pushing up beside 
it from a patina of brown-purple leaves. Not a violet, but lovelier! 

Cynthia laid a finger on the cool small petals. Then, as she knelt, 
her face near the ground, she saw not far away the dead matted leaves 
pried apart, and rising, the buds still curved from their thrust, another 
hepatica; beyond that another, and then another. If she watched, 
she might see the whole slope moving, torn apart, by the tender, quiet 
pressure of the buds. She felt that pressure, as though the buds thrust 
themselves, blue and purple tipped, up through her body, and she was 
leaf-mould and hepaticas; no, it was the slope itself that ached and 
tingled with slow, exquisite pain. 

The shriek of a crow swinging over the wood broke the moment, 
and Cynthia glanced behind her, her face hot. How silly she must 
look, on her knees in the woods! Suppose Mrs. Moore should see her 
there—what would she think? She could almost believe she saw her 
friend, coming down the slope, hear her soft voice, “Why, Cynthia, 
child! You, here?” ‘Then she could show her the hepaticas—Cyn- 
thia’s eyes were misty-bright. The crow cawed again, and Cynthia 
hated him for laughing at her. But she knew Mrs. Moore wouldn’t 
come to the woods. It was too muddy. She pushed the leaves away 
from the one plant which had blossomed, and digging with her fingers 
into the soft mould, loosened it, slipped her hand under it, and scram- 
bled up the little hill, back to the street. 

The walk through the town was many things. Outwardly it was 
the progress of a girl, gawky of elbows and legs, with thin, ungraceful 
figure, light hair blowing about her face, the black ribbon which tied 
it flopping at her neck, her head thrust forward, her blue eyes intent. 
Inwardly, it was a thing of beauty and wonder. A priestess swift of 
foot climbing the approach to the temple of the goddess she served. 
A lover, eager to meet his mistress. A brilliant spectacle of shifting 
scenes, brilliant and yet vague, as though a curtain hung between 
them and the child, a fear that she might find them suddenly too 
ridiculous. She threw herself into the path of plunging horses, to 
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rescue this friend; then, dying, she whispered, “It was nothing P 
Some tremendous test of love, such as the old knights had endured— 
“I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more!” 
Cynthia, not Elaine the Lily Maid, on her barge, with the world 
wondering at the great love of which she had died. Then she had 
reached the street, had passed the corner, could see the house. None 
of those things would happen, she knew. She would sit opposite Mrs. 
Moore, trying clumsily to answer her questions about school, about 
the people in the town. Perhaps Mrs. Moore would say again that 
she was glad to see Cynthia, that she was lonely. 


ER heart began to beat so quickly that her face felt red to the 
H tip of her nose. She saw with dismay the gray mud caked on 
her shoes, the black line on her fingers where she had dug into 
the mould. Slowly she climbed the steps and rang the bell. At its 
sound, faint within the house, the centre of her body contracted— 
almost, she thought, as if she were very hungry. But she couldn’t 
run; someone was crossing the hall. She saw, back of the ornate “M”’ 
of the lace curtain at the door, a dark head. Then the door opened, 
and Mrs. Moore was saying, “Oh, it’s you, Cynthia!” Her large, 
prominent eyes seemed blacker, more glittering than usual. “Come in.” 
Cynthia followed her; she tried to remember the beautiful speech 
she had made up that morning. It was gone, along with the bright 
wonder of her walk, and she said, shyly: 

“You—you aren’t busy—or anything?” 

“Just sewing.” Mrs. Moore sat down in her wicker rocker by 
the window. “I’m glad you came in. I was going to send for you.” 

Cynthia extended her hand, the hepatica drooping in her palm. 

“IT found it in the woods,” she said. “I thought there would be 
violets, perhaps. But this was out.” 

“Oh, yes. A pretty little flower.” Mrs. Moore squinted at it 
over the needle she was threading. “Just put it on that paper, 
Cynthia, so the mud won’t get on the table.” 

Cynthia laid it down. Why had it seemed so lovely in the woods! 
Awkwardly she seated herself, trying to tuck her muddy shoes under 
the chair. Her anticipation curled at the edges, like the blossom. 
Something had happened. Mrs. Moore didn’t want to see her. 
Always, during the first minutes, Cynthia felt stiff, but today there 
was something different, an acid tang of hostility. She watched Mrs. 
Moore’s small white hands stabbing at the embroidery. A fat red 
petal on a rose took shape. Suddenly Mrs. Moore laid her embroidery 
on her knee and looked at Cynthia, her small mouth hard. 

“T don’t know what you’ve been saying to your mother about me, 
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Cynthia, but I am surprised that you could give her such a false idea! 
I’ve told you how lonesome I was in this town, and then instead of 
helping me make friends, you make your mother think—why, dread- 
ful things!” 

The words shouted incredibly about Cynthia, their impact block- 
ing, for the moment, all sensation. 

“T’ve been very nice to you, I’m sure, and then ” From the 
work-basket beside her, Mrs. Moore drew a letter. Cynthia saw the 
small, regular writing of her mother, pages of it! “Why, she accuses 
me of trying to draw you away from her, your own mother! I thought 
you were a nice, sensible girl.” The letter rustled under Mrs. Moore’s 
fingers. “Whatever have you said about me?” 

“I haven’t said anything ” Cynthia had to drive the words 








out. 

“She says”—Mrs. Moore turned the letter—‘that she’s seen the 
silliest letters and notes—that I must be unscrupulous to allow a 
young girl to say such things to me. Now you can just tell your 
mother the truth. I haven’t seen any silly letters! You haven’t said 
anything to me!” 

Cynthia crouched in her chair. She couldn’t see Mrs. Moore 
plainly. She seemed to be growing larger, larger, covering the win- 
dow, the world, while Cynthia shrank into a pin point of conscious- 
ness. Then the point exploded into waves of shame, hot, suffocating, 
blinding. Silly letters! Her mother had found those letters she had 
written—had read them 

“Cynthia! Don’t sit there staring at me with your mouth open!” 
There were glints in the woman’s eyes like the points of the scissors 
in her lap. “Did you hear what I said?” Her voice brought her back 
to normal size, and Cynthia could see her clearly again. “I want you 
to tell your mother exactly what we have talked about here. I won’t 
have her suspecting me of—of all sorts of things! You should have 
told me she didn’t like you to come. It’s difficult enough in a strange 
town to get in with people without having a silly child hurting my 
reputation by pretending that I—well!” Mrs. Moore stopped, her 
eyelids twitching. “When I have just been so lonesome I was glad 
to have anybody to talk to, even a child!” 

Cynthia stumbled up to her feet. 

“T haven’t pretended anything 
because her throat ached. 

“Of course I'll answer this letter. Id like to talk with your 
mother, but since she wrote instead of dropping in ”” Mrs. Moore 
pursed her lips into a tiny red dash. 

Cynthia pressed her hands against her breast, a gesture instinct 








” she began. She stopped 
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with protest against the stripping of herself. Her letters! All her 
dreams set down and hidden away 

“But I think it is only fair that you should tell her, too, that I 
haven’t known anything about any unwholesome ideas you had!” 

Then a strange thing happened to Cynthia, as though Mrs. 
Moore’s words were knives cutting away the mystery and fragile 
dream-fabric the child had hung about the woman. She looked at 
Mrs. Moore and saw her as a woman old as her mother, a kind of 
starved suspiciousness in the large dark eyes, a cruel hungry little 
mouth, with a faint line of dark hair above the thin upper lip. 

“I’m sorry mother wrote to you,” she said. She was trembling 
under a pelting of rage. “She made a mistake. The letters weren’t 
for you. I don’t know—what you think I’ve pretended—why, it’s too 
dreadful ‘s 

“Of course you’re too young to understand how serious it might 
look.” Mrs. Moore’s voice dropped from its rasp of accusation into 
mild complaint. “But in this town—when you know how I’ve wanted 
to make friends 

Cynthia stood for a moment, while her rage moved within her in 
a convulsive tightening of her muscles. She thought: “It’s you that’s 
pretended—to like me—and all the time ” Then, with a little 
“Qh-h,” between a sob and a laugh, she ran out of the room, through 
the hall, away from the terrible house. 

Around the corner she stopped her mad run; someone was coming 
toward her. She couldn’t breathe very well, but she pressed her lips 
against the sobs, and walked at the edge of the sidewalk, her head 
averted. She wanted to hide. Perhaps a broken heart showed! The 
boy passed her, whistling, and she was alone again, moving slowly 
past the small drab houses with their hostile, curtained windows. 

A tiny wild thing, with bright eyes and hot breath, turning, 
twisting, to escape from the pit into which it had been thrust; twisting 
until it dropped, confused and dizzy. No way out. Curious adult 
eyes staring into the pit. Her mother, reading the letters. Mrs. 
Moore, pursing her lips. “I thought you were a nice girl!” She 
couldn’t go home. Her mother would ask her questions. But she 
had no other place to go. 

Suppose she died. She would grow paler and paler, until finally 
the doctors said, despairing, “She cannot live.” Then her mother 
would weep and beg her forgiveness, and Mrs. Moore would come to 
kneel beside her. No, she wouldn’t! Mrs. Moore didn’t care. 
That was the astounding discovery. She had just pretended. The 
consoling vision fell away from her, and she was back on the street 
with the staring windows. She hated these grown-ups, with their 
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power and their airs of wisdom! Her hands clutched at the pockets 
of her coat, and hot tears splashed down her cheeks. At any rate, she 
had told Mrs. Moore the letters weren’t for her. Had she lied? Had 
her mother written much about them? They weren’t to Mrs. Moore! 
Mrs. Moore was a woman with hard, shiny eyes and cruel voice, a 
woman who said queer things about her reputation. The letters were 
written to—— Cynthia stopped, brushing the tears away from her 
face with impatient, grimy fingers. She felt cold, as though she had 
come, suddenly, into a strange, barren land, a country stripped of 
the bright wonder of her dreams. For she knew, reluctantly, that she 
had written those letters to no one outside herself, that she had had 
no friend. 

Shivering, tense, she came to the door of her home. Her fingers 
turned the knob silently, and she stepped into the hall. She heard her 
mother in the parlor, talking, in the deliberate, formal tone which 
meant a caller. She climbed the stairs, her feet silent on the carpeted 
steps. 

She left her door ajar; then she could hear if someone came 
upstairs. The small white bed, the white dresser and little rocker, the 
pictures tacked on the blue walls, surrounded her with a curious, 
stupid familiarity. She knelt by the dresser and tugged at the bottom 
drawer. Under the piles of clothes and stockings she fumbled. Her 
fingers touched something smooth, drew back, and then dragged out 
a small cardboard box tied with a blue ribbon. Its edges grew pris- 
matic through quick tears of self-pity. She had thought them beau- 
tiful, these letters. Into them she had written all the strange feelings 
of the past months, the things she could never have said aloud, the 
lines of poetry she had liked. Desecrated now. Silly, silly! The 
word screamed around her. 

She listened a moment at the head of the stairs. Her mother’s 
voice came at intervals, a polite, suave tone. Silently Cynthia crept 
down the rear stairs into the kitchen. With infinite caution against 
noise, she lifted a lid of the range, crammed the box into the red coals, 
and waiting until it blackened, curled, flamed up, replaced the lid. 

She stood trying to hear the faint crackle of the paper when her 
mother appeared at the door. 

“Oh, you’re home, Cynthy.” She hesitated. “You didn’t stay 
long.” 

Then the little trapped wild thing in Cynthia saw a crack of 
escape, darted for it. Her mother wanted to know what had hap- 
pened! She needn’t tell her. She would never tell her! 

“No, not so very,” she said. Her eyes, bright with defiance, met 
her mother’s inquiring gaze. 
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“Well, did Mrs. Moore say anything?” Impatience, embarrass- 
ment in her mother’s face. 

“Oh, we talked,” said Cynthia. She trembled with her new 
triumph. Her mother couldn’t ask her, plainly, what had happened 
there! She would never tell her. Mrs. Moore could write her, if she 
wanted to. 


YNTHIA had, during the last few years, been rebellious often 
enough, but always when her passion had ebbed she had waited, 
with a hot, dry sensation in her mouth, and a heavy, wretched 

lump somewhere inside her, until her mother had forgiven her, soberly, 
and she had promised to be good again. This was different. Her 
excitement had no fear in it. She had made herself an impregnable 
retreat. For the first time she was sharply a person, thrilling with 
the bitter taste of separation from other people. The frayed ropes 
which had bound her had broken at last. Something in her no one 
could touch, could demand—not even her mother. 

“Some day, Cynthia” —Cynthia knew the futility under the sharp 
words—“you will realize that your mother is your best friend. If 
you wish to be secretive and stubborn = 

A demon of glee danced about Cynthia. Her mother wanted to 
know what had happened! She couldn’t ask outright, because she 
couldn’t say, “I read your silly letters, and I want to know what that 
woman said!” Again the gleeful, bitter taste of separate identity. 
For the first time she had something which no one could enter, could 
wrest from her. She kept her refuge of silence. Her mother, with a 
grave, disapproving look, came past her into the kitchen. Cynthia’s 
heart gave a frantic leap; would she open the range, and see the 
charred papers? But she went on to the table under the window. 

After a moment Cynthia went slowly through the dining room. 
When she had hung away her hat and coat in the hall closet, she stood 
at the window. The spring dusk blurred the ugly yards and muddy 
road into gray mystery. Cynthia felt cold and empty. “Elaine the 
fair, Elaine the beautiful”—dying of unrequited love—that wasn’t 
real. She had been playing. She had done with that game, now, 
just as she had put away her dolls—when was it, a year ago? And 
in its place she had—she pressed her arms fiercely about her body— 
she had herself, Cynthia, separate, apart—growing up! 























A VILLANELLE OF GARDENS: BY HESPER 
LE GALLIENNE 


TATELY old-fashioned flowers are blooming yet 
In shaded gardens, massed in Summer show— 
Sweet heliotrope and fragrant mignonette. 


And well I think that I shall ne’er forget 
Their solemn hollyhocks in marshalled row— 
Stately old-fashioned flowers are blooming yet. 


How often, when the evening sun has set 
I’ve gathered, in the golden afterglow, 
Sweet heliotrope and fragrant mignonette, 


And, did I dream it? Saw a minuette 
Paced in the moonlight where my roses grow! 
Stately old-fashioned flowers are blooming yet. 


Then, tho’ their buckled shoes with dew were wet, 
Saw courtiers bend to pluck a flower or so— 
Sweet heliotrope and fragrant mignonette. 


Truly in gardens have I often met 

Old dreams that take me back to long ago— 
Stately old-fashioned flowers are blooming yet— 
Sweet heliotrope and fragrant mignonette. 
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BROOK. SIDE 
GARDENING: 
BY RICHARD 
ROTHE 


HE path of a lit- 

tle brook through 

a meadow can be 
traced from afar by the 
brilliant flowers which 
border it even though 
the sparkle of its waters cannot be seen. 
Whenever it wanders through the forest 
its way is marked with the most delicate 
flowers, ferns and lush mosses. Flowers 
whose life depends upon the moisture wafted to 
them from the spray of falling water show a deli- 
cacy of formation and color not to be found in 
any other class of plant life. Would it not be 
wonderful to find them blooming in our gardens? 

Meadows, woodlands, as well as gardens of 
our own making need a flash of water in them to 
bring out the full glory of their beauty, and 
fortunately garden-makers have learned to simu- 
late the path of the brook in most marvelous fash- 
ion. They have gone to the very source for 
information, and from Nature’s models have 
learned to place stones, mosses, ferns, plants 
and shrubs with the informal charm of wild gardens. 

Before ever a flower ventured at the foot of a rock, Nature 
planned for its coming by arranging pockets of soil between boulders, 
grouped in such a way that they could withstand the heavy melting 
of the snows of winters and the downpour of rains in the summer. 
Man taking warning from this foresight of Nature must build his 
own rock gardens upon the same wise, firm principle. Though built 
firmly, provision must be made for drainage. All rock-loving plants 
require a loose soil so that air can penetrate to their roots. It is im- 
possible to lay down a rule for the forming of brook-side gardens, for 
each site requires different handling. Along the low margin of a 
water course moving through a meadow, the soil is held in place by 
the root system of the plants. In such a position stones would be out 
of place. But when brooks cut their way through a hilly location, 
high banks are formed and rocks with their pockets of earth are 
always in evidence. 
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Man has even attempted, successfully, to build a waterfall, using 
lichen colored rocks, taking care to place them in such a way that the 
lovely growth of ages is not disturbed. The art of creating a brook- 
side garden is not to be classed with any other form of gardening. 
In formal gardens the ideal is to combine man’s art with Nature’s, 
but in brook-side gardening Nature should dominate. 


HE success of brook-side gardening depends to a great extent 
upon the discrimination used in the selection and arrangement 
of plant material. Though there is no possible rule for such 
selection, it is wise to keep to the types of plants found growing in 
the locality. Certain plants do best in full sunshine, others cannot 
exist without the cooling shade of deep woods, still others like the 
alternating light and shade furnished by mixed growth of shrubs and 
trees. Ferns are always safe material and the catalogues of hardy 
fern specialists present a wide choice, from tiny ones that fix their 
rootlets upon the surface of moist rocks to those which grow higher 
than a man’s head. There are ferns for hot, open rock work as well 
as for the dim isles of forests. 

In the treatment of water courses traversing an extensive area 
of ground where the employment of trees and shrubs is necessary, 
it is vastly important that Nature’s method be closely followed. This 
method, as may be noticed in woodland walks, is that of planting in 
groups, never in rows or lines. Occasionally a single specimen of 
weeping willow tree or magnificent oak may be employed with strik- 
ing effect, but as a general thing we find groups of trees of different 
heights and shapes associated with bushes and flowering shrubs, per- 
haps all of them tied together with a wild vine, and the earth beneath 
them carpeted with colonies of flowers. 

One of the most beautiful pictures of brook gardening which I 
have ever seen was in one of our northern States. Emerging from the 
birch woods was the little brook lovely in its spring planting of 
yellowish green birch foliage through which the somber coloring of 
the Tsuga canadensis was seen. In the winter the white barked trunks 
stood in vivid contrast with the dense green of the northern Arbor 
vitae. Such a locality would no doubt be aflame in the autumn with 
swamp maples. All this material could be transported to our own 
gardens. 











E have a rich range of semi-aquatic plants which can be drawn 
upon for our brook-side gardens. Many are stately both in 
foliage and flowers, and with many a truly tropical luxuriance 
of growth can be obtained. Some of the most interesting effects are 
gained by the contrast of graceful fern forms with the robust leafage 
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BROOK-SIDE GARDENING 


of Gunnera scabra, Senecio Veitchianus and Wilsonianus. The broad 
massive habit of growth of the plantain lilies, particularly of those of 
Funkia Fortunei gigantea, ovata marginata, Sieboldi and subcordata 
grandiflora, is at its best when placed along the curving banks of 
creeks and brooks. The employment of irises for color effects offers 
rich possibilities. In open sunny situations Iris Kaempferi, orientalis, 
Pseudo-acorus, sibirica and versicolor thrive well close to the water 
line, and their thick spreading root system is of great value in pre- 
venting washouts. 

In the more elevated, comparatively dry section the Iris pumila 
and Iris germanica, in variety, do exceedingly well and add greatly 
to the brilliancy of May color effects. There should be the tall- 
stemmed feathery plumes of herbaceous spiraeas and astilbes to add 
grace to the June and July display. The new Astilbe Arendsii in 
attractive shades of pink never fails to attract the admiration of all 
beholding it. ‘Through practical experience one learns to treasure 
the graceful forms of Spiraea Aruncus, camtschatica, palmata, pal- 
mata elegans, and ulmaria fl. pl. as well as the slender upright spikes 
of Astilbe Davidi and Astilbe grandis. 

Ornamental grasses, especially the different varieties of Eulalia 
Japonica, are very useful soil retainers in time of flood, but on account 
of their large size they are rarely employed otherwise than in detached 
single specimens or occasionally naturalized in groups by themselves. 
Other flowers which we can recommend to be planted in clusters on 
the immediate water line are Caltha palustris, Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius, Myosotis palustris semperflorens, Primula veris, Primula rosea. 


S we said in the beginning of this article, suggestions for planting 
A the borders of brooks, whether running through rocky lands or 
level fields, may be had by studying the wild growth in similar 
locations. One of the loveliest things in the plant world is an azalea 
as it stands by a pool swinging its graceful branches bearing fragrant 
blossoms over the mirror of water. Such beauty may be had in almost 
any garden for there are many plantsmen who have lovely varieties of 
azaleas which can be shipped anywhere in safety. The Cornus or Dog- 
wood is another native shrub whose habit of growth teaches gardeners 
what to do with it when they have a similar brook-side to plant. Their 
white stars are one of the first announcers of spring and their scarlet 
berries and many-colored leaves make them conspicuous even in the 

fall coloring. 
And so one might enumerate many other wild things which are 
suitable for garden use. Such as the wild rose, the closed and the 

(Continued on page 425) 
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BOOKS AND LOVERS: BY WILL LEVINGTON 
COMFORT 


li OOKS come mysteriously to a man as he unfolds. You 
eee) pick up the things you are ready for. Many times a 
Vex book destined to mean a life-realization lies unopened 
} } og _— = vy s arene Rey — — = 
r= #/. its ng forth. Ora friend brings the right book. 
cs have said many times that there ny need to go out in 
search for the right thing to read. The other half of the same mystery 
is that a book cannot deliver its message to you, no matter how much 
you read, until you give yourself to it in readiness. There’s a book 
here that explains large meanings and symbolisms of the Apostle’s 
Creed; another that explains the mysteries of the Revelation of Saint 
John. The churches have struggled to explain these matters, but have 
not touched these two books which would help so much. Yet these are 
not rare parchments nor isolated volumes. They are emphatically in 
the world, but the sources that need them most bring against them pre- 
conceived opinion en masse; therefore the magic lies concealed from 
them. There is an occult saying that a man’s master is always ready 
when the man is—but that the man must go half way to meet him. 
This going forth to find the master signifies again the reverence and 
receptivity which must be brought to a great book before it unfolds; 
also the reverence which must be brought by one’s mind to one’s spiri- 
tual consciousness before the vibrations of Enlightenment can show 
through the outer vehicle. 

A man has a surface and a secret consciousness. It is like a vast 
estate which we cultivate field by field. Mainly, men only open their 
kitchen-gardens, but the artist dimly apprehends glades and glens, and 
if he is lucky and balanced enough he finds certain sunwashed silent 
hills. That fine group of lyric poets—Byron, Burns, Poe, Shelley, 
Keats—opened up sick swamps and found them too hard to drain, yet 
they were continually going back to them, dwelling in a kind of help- 
less wonder upon those fevered margins, until the murk and illness of 
the bottom-lands was like a shadow in their eyes, even when they 
sought the eminences of their own being. 

Long ago I read a story of Guy de Maupassant. I may not 
remember the tale exactly, but of the spirit I am very sure. A young 
man and woman met, and in the sudden power of each other, forgot 
all the stresses and bondages of life which were already upon them. 
They vanished in a cloud of scandal. Thirty or forty years afterward 
an old Frenchman who had known the man and woman at the time of 
their dramatic meeting, was traveling somewhere in the mountains and 
came upon a cabin where an aged pair lived alone in the wilderness. 
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. . » They were silent together, full of peace and wistfulness. The 
woman joined the man in the hard tasks of their rocky gardens; the 
externals of life were utterly simple, yet the traveler found between 
the two something that all the world had not shown him before. Some- 
times when he spoke, sitting between them on the hearth, the man 
would lift his eyes and turn them slowly to the woman whose gaze 
would meet his for a moment steadfastly, without any effort at com- 
munication, but with a calm and understanding that involved all life 
and seemingly all the past. There was a fearlessness in their eyes that 
unmistakably intimated a working knowledge of the long ascending 
slopes ahead, infinitely beyond the little mystery of death, so close to 
one or both. Their love was the first and last fact of their lives, so 
that the traveler wondered at their happiness in the imminence of what 
men call the end. . . . That story meant Romance to me; the more 
and more as Romance meant more. As I recall, the traveler went his 
way, before he remembered the old story of the two who had fled 
together, and that he had seen the end of it. De Maupassant called the 
story “Happiness.” 

In Andreiev’s “The Seven Who Were Hanged” is a psycholog- 
ical study of certain young revolutionists awaiting death, and others 
who were in the death-chamber with them. A remarkable story, and 
to me there was one culminating moment—one of those moments in 
books and days which leave a man different. . . . A man and woman 
standing together at the last moment, and their look past the world 
and the flesh and the gray dawn—directly into the essential loveliness 
of each other. They saw something that life here below mostly con- 
ceals from us. They discovered that instant the Romance that goes 
on and on—that the door just ahead of them, which had looked so 
dark; swung really into a freer dimension. They knew, standing 
together, that they belonged to a bigger world than they had dreamed 
of; that they belonged to those about them in the death-cell, to the 
guards who brought death to them, to the teeming suffering myriads 
outside—most of all that they belonged to each other! 

One of the finest romantic moments I ever lived in a book was in 
Maeterlinck’s chapter, “The Nuptial Flight,” in “The Life of the 
Bee.” In fact, I wasn’t the same afterward. ...I was a little 
startled just now that not a single American fiction-writer had 
touched the long road of Romance in a way to make me remember 
always. I never could get past the need of building something 
between real lovers that will help them over the barrier. 'To me the very 
awakening of the love-energy seems to demand that. The countless 
deaths of soldier-lovers afield in the recent war, would seem to demand 
that the higher octave of Romance be touched, at least, if not played 
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upon. Certainly there have been many men and women whose stately 
mourning for one gone, has brought to them a faint intimation of near- 
ness—moments in which the heavens were flung back ever so little. 
It has always seemed to me that there could be no contentment in a 
real love story in the midst of the infinite chances of life and death, if 
the love thing itself would not open something beyond the petty span 
of things as seen in the flesh. 

There was one night away up in the gallery of a Detroit theater, 
when I read a little pamphlet called “Hindu Metaphysics,” and an 
old shell of my brain cracked open. I knew then that we were mainly 
doing things in detachment in Europe and America; that so-called 
science was but a study of parts, like Darwin’s segment of evolution, 
which the great man considered, in his superb concentration, to be the 
whole stretch of man’s progress. I found that in India they had a 
word called “prana,” which we haven’t even English for; that they 
mean by it the quality in air which cannot chemically be analyzed, but 
without which no plant or man or animal can live. It was demon- 
strated to me that H.NQ,, which is air chemically, will not sustain 
life; that we move and have our being in the atmospheric cushion which 
rests upon the crust of the planet, because it contains this quality 
named “prana”—a breath within the breath. The little pamphlet was 
crowded with matters as revelatory as this, quite a number of which 
statements have since been demonstrated in our Western world. I 
swung again in that reading altogether loose from the ground, and 
renewed my burning boyish allegiance to all that was of the Orient. 
It was a long time after that before I learned that the East has merely 
been doing what we haven’t; that the East has been holding to the 
synthesis, while we have been at work in analysis; that the East has 
clung to the whole, while we have been doing the lonely cold work 
with the parts; in fact, that the East is little better off than we are, 
but that both East and West have ineffable gifts each for the other 
on every plane of being. 

It was long before I came in from eccentric yearnings and grop- 
ings to realize that the man who finds intimations of immortality in 
the primrose on his path is working quite as importantly in the big 
scheme of things, as the sage on the roof of the world, who has opened 
his skylights to commune with a passing Stranger, too lustrous for 
mere man’s optic nerves to delineate. In fact, the intimations of im- 
mortality are quite as significant in the primrose as in the archangel; 
and it is as truly essential for us to perceive the majesty in miniature 
as to expand our souls to contain celestial configurations. I can find 
the dear care of being and the love-tokens of an awakening spirit, quite 
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as evident in “Amiel’s Journal” and Jeffery’s “Story of My Heart” 
—as in the “Mahabarata” or “The Book of Job.” 

It is but a step farther, and just as sure a step to perceive the 
emerging prophets in the lives of those tortured lyric poets—to know 
that Poe and Burns, Byron, Shelley and Keats were just as surely 
making their patterns straight as the apparently more ordered ques- 
ters in the monasteries of the Vindyas. In fact, the mysticism of the 
man, Slocum, who built his boat of pasture-oak, and sailed it alone 
around the waters of the world, communing with his God in the great 
voyage; and Johnny Appleseed who planted orchards ahead of the 
pioneers, and John Brown, whose soul is still marching on—such mys- 
ticism is as magic to one who sees as that of the lofty devotees who 
have transmuted every passion and desire and appetite into one great 
Yearning for union with their Lords. . . . In fact, I see the austere 
yogis coming down from the hills to toil and endure the low vibrations 
of the plains and cities quite as surely as we of the West shall later 
fix our knowledges and cool our distractions in the mountains of the 
Spirit. It is good to go to the mountains, but just as good to make 
one’s place at the water-levels. Zarathrustra goes up, but comes down 
again. Moses and the Lord Christ go up into the mountains, but come 
down again, covering their faces from the many, until they get ad- 
justed to the pressures of the plain. Peter, James and John wanted 
to build their tent upon the Mount of Transfiguration, but their 
Master smiled and led them down again. It is the abysses as well as 
the peaks which make the scenery of the Himalayas; matter as well 
as spirit for the experiments of our laboratories; the East and West 
which make our world. 

Some time ago I wrote: The value of woman is that she is un- 
like man. Her glory is ruined by the man who tries to possess her 
and make her like himself. It is only when he sets her free that she 
comes to him gladly with effulgence in her eyes. In fact, it is only the 
free woman who can give herself. In all their fighting alone and apart 
—man and woman, Catholic and Protestant, Occident and Orient, 
mystic and occultist, East and West, have gathered together great 
treasures and powers, each for the completion of the other. . . . The 
New Race sees the globe in one piece, night and day as parts of the 
same earth. They unify the quests of the heart and mind. Plato and 
Aristotle are not forever incompatibles any more than Baptist and 
Congregational in the weaving tolerance of the New. 

Bergson and Eucken, two great European middlemen between 
the East and the West, between the Old and the New, might have 
hurried me back into the Western balances, but I did not read them 
at the time of my thrall for things Eastern. I remember a book at 
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that time, a book about women, by the brilliant young apostate, Wein- 
inger. Its flashing subtleties and sophistries carried me deeper into 
the drift, but the actual needs for life in the world, sooner or later 
brought me back. The fact is, I never would have been able to make 
the spiritual and the natural, or the East and West, work together in 
one body at all, if it had not been for the needs of daily bread; all of 
which is an intimation why we are in the flesh at all. The struggle is 
pictured well in my numerous journeys to New York from some haven 
of quiet in the Middle West. The big town had hurt me so many times 
that it came to mean Hell. I would go there with a book manuscript 
in a confidence that required no return ticket, all warmed and self- 
psychologized, after months of bearing work in my own atmosphere, 
all personal magnetism and thought-force innocently enveloping the 
story which the nearest editor would deliver from me, leaving the 
author a little more alive than his still-born. So the struggle of those 
years was less to make my stuff good enough for the market standard, 
than to keep it down within the reach of the many—with all the wings 
of metaphysics tugging from above. But New York always broke 
these pinions. The editors remarked that I did physical adventure 
rather well, but got maudlin over spiritual adventures. 

I fought back, but the harder I fought the farther I was pushed 
from the chance of getting across. I hated hard, but hate spoils every- 
thing. The man who hates has a sick spot on his mental surface. Hate 
comes back to the hater. Yet it is energy. Hatred isn’t so alarming 
as impotence. The great hater is potentially the great lover. The 
man who loves sees the object more in the real sense and less in the 
critical and personal sense. The man who hates sees the object alto- 
gether in the critical and personal, and misses the super-personal 
reality. It is impossible to hate any one whom you really understand. 
If you had come the same road of the one hated you would be as he is. 
It is the opposite to hatred which is the key to understanding and the 
clue to the thing we are after, which is Happiness. . . . 

















NEW PEONIES FOR EVERYBODY’S GARDEN: 
BY JOHN L. REA 


Taf 2 @IOSE of the Mountain” is the Spanish name for the bril- 
liant peony which flames in almost every American 
t 
i 


~ . ° ° ° 
ae garden. This herbacious rose is loved and admired for 
\ ~ 





\ ye many reasons beside that of its association with all the 
as g 4 garden traditions we have treasured from great-grand- 
Baw 7) mother days. In habit of growth, time of blooming, 
shape and color of the blossoms, it presents a wide choice. When 
making selection each one of these points merits careful consideration. 
By a little knowledge, the blooming season can be extended many 
weeks, and great joy experienced through its various distinct forms 
of blossoming. 

The simplest form is the Single with its one row of wide-“guard” 
petals surrounding a central mass of yellow stamens. The Semi- 
double differs from the Single in that it develops several rows of 
petals. The Japanese and Anemone types show an increasing num- 
ber of short petals replacing the central stamens. In the Crown type 
there is a central tuft of long wide petals surrounded by a collar of 
short petals, all enclosed by the guards. In the next stage the cen- 
tral petals are all fully developed but distinctly different from the 
guards, forming a globe shaped mass. This is known as the Bomb 
type. In the Semi-Rose and Rose types the petals are all very much 
or quite alike, the Rose being fuller than the Semi-Rose. 

There are distinguishing characteristics of leaf and stem as well 
as of flower, though of course in lesser degree. General habit of 
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growth may also show differences. There are tall and dwarf peonies, 
the former sometimes over-topping the latter by a foot and a half or 
two feet. 

Another difference in growth is the habit, more noticeable in its 
absence, of standing upright when in bloom. Some sorts in all 
weathers hold their blossoms aloft on stiff stout stems; others hold out 
pretty well until a rain or wind storm comes on when they bow their 
heads to the very ground, and unless quickly rescued soon become 
sadly stained and frayed; there are, indeed, a number of very heavy- 
headed varieties that need support from the moment the buds begin 
to open. 

Obviously, if there are two of almost identical form and coloring, 
it will be more satisfactory to grow the one needing the lesser amount 
of assistance. Unfortunately, the matter is not always to be settled 
easily, and a certain measure of nursing in individual cases is inevitable 
unless one is content with something short of a representative as- 
sortment. 

Again, some flowers lose their colors quickly in strong sunlight, 
and a bloom full of shell pinks and golden creams today may tomor- 
row be quite as fresh in texture but nearly a pure white in color. 
If one had known this trait at the time such plants were being set, 
one might have been able to shift this with the fleeting beauty a few 
feet one way or the other, and with the shade of some friendly tree, 
have given a longer life to its glory. 

The sun may affect the texture as well as the color of the petals. 
I have in mind a magnificent deep red peony which fairly shrivels if 
exposed for a few hours to very strong hot sunlight. Freshness is 
partially, but only partially, recovered with the cool dews and shadows 
of evening. Deep shade, with only the rays of the early morning or 
the late afternoon sun reaching the plant, would have saved the color. 


ERTAIN varieties are slow. growers and comparatively shy 
> bloomers. I do not refer to the, so far as I know, utterly unac- 
countable manner in which an individual plant may skip a year, 
never developing a bud into a flower during the season, while another 
plant set under the same conditions and not six fect away may show 
its fifty heads of bloom. I mean rather the confirmed characteristic 
of shy blooming and extreme slowness in increasing in size. 

A perennial mystery and one of the things, I suppose, past all 
finding out is the persistence of these various idiosyncrasies I have 
mentioned. The laws of the Medes and the Persians could hardly 
have been less changeable than those governing the conduct of the 
various members of the peony family. Their times and manners run 
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“DELICATISSIMA” CARRIES ITS SOFT LILAC 
ROSE FLOWERS ON TALL, STRONG STEMS 
THOUGH NOT LUXURIANT OF GROWTH IT 
HAS A FINE SPARKLE AND CHARM AND 
KEEPS ITS BEAUTY FOR MANY DAYS 























“HENRI MURGER,” LAST OF THE PEONIES TO OPEN, IS SHOWN IN THE UPPER PICTURE, AND THE 
“UMBELLATA ROSEA,” THE VERY EARLIEST OF TH CHINESE SWEET SCENTED CLASS TO COME INTO 
BLOOM, MAY BE SEEN BELOW. 
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“FAUST,” 
A PINK 
PEONY OF 
GREAT 
BEAUTY, 
WHICH 
HAS BEEN 
KNOWN TO 
PRODUCE 
FORTY 
LARGE 
BLOOMS IN 
A SINGLE 
SEASON. 
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NEW PEONIES FOR EVERYBODY’S GARDEN 


regulated by a set of irrevocable rules. If number one opens ahead 
of number two this year, you may be sure it did last and will next 
year. They possess the inexorability of an alarm clock, with this one 
difference, the alarm clock does not wait a bit on a cold wet morning, 
as the peonies all will, in a cold wet spring. With these habits, par- 
ticularly the good ones, held firmly before me I suggest the selection 
of the twelve best peonies I know. 


MBELLATA ROSEA is, so far as I know, the very earliest 

peony in the Chinese or sweet-scented class to come into bloom. 

Its flower is described as informal rose in type. The wide- 
guard petals are a beautiful lavender pink in color while the center 
is a soft amber-white, both pink and amber being much more pro- 
nounced when the bud first opens. Its general habit leaves little to 
wish for. The tall strong stems need no assistance in holding the 
flowers upright. Under usual weather conditions Umbellata will 
bloom from two to four days earlier than any other variety in my 
collection. This and its good habits make it worthy a conspicuous 
location in any planting of peonies. 

Festiva Maxima is known to nearly every one by sight if not by 
name. It is that immense double white-flowered sort with the promi- 
nent crimson flecks on a few of the petals. A tint of most fleeting 
pink is usually observable on the outer petals as they first unfold. 
There is no better white than this and very few of any color that can 
equal it in size of bloom or in the luxuriance of its deep green foliage. 
In the dimensions of its bloom lie at once its chief virtue and the germ 
of its one fault. The flowers become so large that once filled with 
rain-water they will inevitably bend to the ground unless supported. 
Festiva Maxima should always be provided with a rack of some sort 
to lean on. 

I usually make such supports of tall willow whips and cedar 
stakes cut fresh for the purpose. The whips I bend and fasten into 
hoops. A hoop is supported around a plant by tying or nailing to 
three stakes driven a few inches into the ground. A barrel hoop and 
three laths, cut to a suitable length, will answer the same purpose, 
although, to be sure, with something more of an air of utilitarianism. 
Festiva Maxima is sometimes confused with the similar, though 
smaller and later blooming variety called Festiva. 

Rubens is my choice of the earlier reds, a semi-double variety 
with broad petals of a deep glistening crimson and a center filled 
with golden yellow stamens. This variety blooms early and lasts 
well even in a position where it must endure strong sunlight. It is a 
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tall strong grower and, as one would naturally expect with a flower 
of this lighter construction, usually needs no support. 

Marie Jacquin, sometimes called the Water-Lily, in shape re- 
sembles the dark red sort just described, though it usually comes more 
double. The side buds always develop into single blooms of rare 
charm, very like a water-lily. The color is a delicate rosy-white, fad- 
ne to nearly pure white. This is a peony of great beauty and perfect 

abit. 

Monsieur Jules Elie is a peony one could no more overlook in 
going down my border in June than one could tour Egypt and fail 
to see the great Pyramid—and for much the same reason. The great 
flowers by their very size, let alone their beautiful lilac-rose color, 
always commend attention. At first sight the color seems uniform 
throughout; closer inspection, however, shows a lighter tint in the 
short petals of the collar. Jules Elie, like others of the larger flowered 
varieties, seems never to stop growing until the petals begin to fall. 
It really does reach an enormous size for a flower and, of course, 
needs support. 

Faust is a pink peony that has been known so long that no one 
seems to think it necessary to sing its praises any more. It has not, 
I confess, quite the distinction some others of my list have. Yet its 
good habit and wealth of bloom, do not constitute its sole claim to be 
included. Its color is beautiful, the guard and crown petals being a 
delicate hydrangea-pink and those of the collar sulphur-white. The 
pink gradually fades to a pinkish white. Last season my plant of 
this variety must have produced fully forty large typical blooms, 
surely a worthy achievement. 

Felix Crousse is universally conceded the one best red peony. 
A photograph gives no idea of the brilliancy of its color, which for a 
peony is remarkably free from any disagreeable purple cast. The 
petals have a soft shining quality which becomes especially noticeable 
as they fade to a lighter red. This variety often produces three side 
buds to a stalk. These, opening up simultaneously, quite as double 
and almost as large as the central flower, form a most beautiful cluster. 

Delicatissima, in my border at least, is not the luxuriant grower 
I wish it were. It has, nevertheless, great sparkle and charm. At its 
greatest development it is of the full rose type. In color it is soft 
lilac-rose. The flowers, which are carried on tall strong stems, have 
the quality of keeping an unusually long time in good condition either 
on the plant or in water. 

Couronne d’Or is to me one of the choicest peonies in my whole 
collection. I do not believe my attitude toward it arises from any 
sentimental satisfaction I experienced upon finding the name so fitted 
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to the flower. It opens out into a large flat bloom, semi-rose in type. 
Around a central tuft of carmine-tipped petals lies a distinct ring of 
golden stamens. It has a compact sturdy character, in this respect 
resembling Delicatissima. Its claim to be one of the best whites is 
supported by every peony enthusiast. It is a strong medium-tall 
grower and a late midseason bloomer. 

Monsieur Hyppolite Delliile is a beautiful peony possessing a 
considerable amount of distinction. Its lilac-pink color is a trifle cold 
compared to the other pinks mentioned. This very difference may be 
why I am led to include it. The silvery tips of its petal add an 
additional charm. The bloom is large and flat, lighter in color at the 
center. It is a tall abundant bloomer needing some support. 

Marie Lemoine is the latest blooming white peony I know. This 
alone would insure its inclusion. The fully opened flower is of the 
full rose type. Upon opening the center of the flower shows a faint 
trace of yellow. The general effect is of a pure white flower with an 
occasional carmine-tipped petal. The blooms are of good size, borne 
on strong stems of medium height. 

Henri Murger is the last peony of any color to open in my plan- 
tation. While the others have burst into flower, flourished and for 
the most part faded, the buds on this plant have continued to swell 
and swell till one has almost concluded that accomplishment to be its 
chief end of existence. After what seems an interminable delay, how- 
ever, the great pink petals do finally begin to unfold. Gradually a 
flower of magnificent substance and proportions is disclosed. In the 
bulletins of the Peony Society its color is described as a pure mauve, 
which, I take it, means a purplish pink. But of all peonies this in 
shape, color, and fragrance comes nearest to what my childhood 
wrongly or rightly knew as a Cabbage Rose. Apart from any such 
association, however, it is a creation altogether lovely. 

There are, I know, other peonies, though not many I am sure, 
quite as beautiful as these whose names I have given. The reader 
should remember that my purpose has been not so much to list the 
twelve most beautiful sorts as to name twelve standard sorts not only 
beautiful but which in themselves make a fairly representative col- 
lection, a good nucleus about which to build a larger collection. A 
few very rare and costly varieties I have thought best to exclude for 
this is, a list for Everybody’s Garden. 














FEAR: A STORY: BY MARGARET H. REINDEL 


said he’d be back by nine.” 

“Yes, but the meeting may last longer than he 

thought.” 
s “If he said nine he'll be here by nine. Your 
ae <3 =a father always does what he says, Mabel. Oh dearie, 
tt z0 Lay dearie, I’m afraid to have you go. I’m afraid x 
“That’s just it,” interrupted the daughter in a 
hard, flat voice, “you’re always afraid. Ever since I can remember 
you’ve been afraid—and you’ve made me afraid; if I hadn’t been such 
a coward I would have gone long ago.” 

“But what will your father say?” The woman sat on the edge of 
the bed, nervously plaiting the fringe of the bed-spread with uncertain 
fingers. Her thin, apologetic face was paler than usual. Her daugh- 
ter turned angrily. 

“Say? What do I care what he says? If it weren’t that I have 
to wait to ask him for money—money that is really mine and that I 
should have had two years ago—I wouldn’t stay around to hear what 
he’d say. I’d just go, that’s what I’d do. I'd go right now.” 

“Oh, Mabel,” protested her mother weakly, “you wouldn’t do 
that. You couldn’t. After all, he’s been a kind father to you in many 
ways. You know e 

“Kind?” The girl’s voice was cutting. “He’s fed me and bought 
my clothes for me, if that’s what you mean.” She folded the dress 
she had in her hand, and laid it carefully into the suitcase, then sat 
down beside the woman on the bed. The look of hardness left her 
weak, pretty face. Her voice became pleading. “Now see here, 
Mother, you know I’ve got to go. I’ve stood all I can. All my life 
I’ve planned—why, when I was a little girl I used to lie awake at 
night and plan how I could run away, go somewhere where he could 
never find me and find fault with me again. But I was afraid—and 
I’ve been afraid ever since, until now. You put up with just as much 
as I do, I know—perhaps you are used to it, and take his constant 
mean nagging for granted—but I can’t. I haven’t a soul of my own 
any more. Such little things, Mother Why can’t I do as I like 
about things that don’t make any difference to him? But no—he is 
always criticizing. Have I ever bought a dress, or changed the way 
I do my hair, or brought a new friend to the house, that he hasn’t 
found fault? You heard him to-night—you heard the nasty things 
he said just because I had gone to the theatre without asking him if 
I could go. He knows we won’t say anything—that we’ll do things 
over to suit him. That quiet, cold way he has of condemning things 
that mean a lot to us, that indifferent look on his face when he says 
things that hurt so, that take all the pleasure out of whatever we are 
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FEAR: A STORY 


doing—doesn’t it drive you mad, Mother? How can you stand it?” 

The mother was sobbing quietly. The girl sprang up and re- 
sumed her packing, her cheeks flushed, her eyes savage. 

“Cowards, that’s what we are! Cowards! Afraid to show that 
we have minds and wills of our own!” Her face, usually so like her 
mother’s in its weakness and indecision, was now made strong and 
purposeful by her anger. 

“So I’m going tonight! Don’t worry about me—when my money 
is gone I can work; I could have supported myself long ago if he had 
let me try. I'll work till I drop before I'll be a slave to any man’s 
meanness and fault-finding a day longer. And if he tries to keep me 
I'll tell him I’m of age and he hasn’t any say over me. I’ll show him 
I’m not afraid of him! I'll tell him—was that the clock striking, 
Mother?” 

“Yes, half-past eight. He'll be here in half an hour.” The 
mother’s sobbing had ceased; she spoke quietly. 

The girl paled. Her fingers shook as she smoothed her hair. 
“T’m not afraid of him. I’m not a child that he can treat as he pleases. 
I—-you see that I can’t stand it any longer, don’t you, Mother?” 

“Yes, I guess so. Yes, dearie, I see—but it will be hard not to 
have you here. You'll let me know soon how you're getting along, 
won't you? I'll be waiting—don’t put so much powder on your face, 
Mabel; your father doesn’t like it. You'll write, won’t you?” 

Mechanically the daughter wiped the powder from her face. 
“Yes, of course I'll write, Mother. I’m ready—come, let’s go down- 
stairs and wait.” 

She picked up the suitcase, and together they descended to the 
living-room. Each sat where she could watch the clock, though neither 
voiced this thought to the other. They sat silently, the mother’s face 
grey and passive, the girl’s alternately flushed and pale. 

Finally the older woman spoke, but with an effort. “I’m afraid 
he’ll be very angry, Mabel. I wish you could go before he comes.” 

“T’m not afraid of him. I'll be glad of a chance to tell him a few 
things before I go.” She spoke quickly, defiantly; then her voice 
faltered. “Do you—do you think he will be here at nine?” 

Her mother did not answer. The clock ticked loudly, its noise 
emphasizing the silence between the two. Mabel rose and walked to 
the mirror, where she readjusted her hat with trembling hands. 

“Mabel, don’t pull your hat so far down over your eyes. You 
know your father doesn’t like——” 

The girl jerked around at her mother. “You—you—I tell you 
I don’t care what he likes!” Her voice was shrill. “Can’t you let me 
do what I want either? I’m going away, I tell you! _I——” 
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RESURRECTION 


She burst into wild, unrestrained sobs, and threw herself on the 


sofa. Her mother sat and watched her dully. After a time the clock 
began to strike. 


“Tt’s nine o'clock, dearie.” 

The girl’s weeping ceased; great shudders shook her body as she 
lay and listened. The strike of the clock gave way to the ticking, 
which again filled the room. Then from the hall came the sound of 
a key being fitted into a lock. The girl leaped to her feet. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “I’m afraid. What shall I do?” 

“Here, dearie,” the woman spoke quickly, her face suddenly 
flushed, “take your hat and coat off—quick! I'll put the suitcase here 
in my room. There—he’ll never know, dearie, he’ll never know.” 


The door opened, and they turned to greet the man who entered 
the room. 


RESURRECTION: BY EMERY POTTLE 


RING! It is Spring! 
The crucified god, 
Hid in his desperate tomb, 
Hath cried to the skies that his doom 
Is accomplished. 
The stone of the thrice-sealéd door 
Gives fearfully o’er, 
And the lips of the luminous dawn 
Swept by a swift, secret wing, 
Murmur and marvel: 
“Gone, thou art gone! 
O Christ of the heart forlorn, 
O Christ of the morn! 
O Christ of the winter and night, 
O Christ of the light!” 
Spring! it is Spring! 
~, Where the feet of the god, 
Bled on the shivering sod, 
Ah, look on the mystical thing 
By the door of his tomb— 
There’s a white tree a-bloom! 














PERGOLAS, ARCHES AND ROSES 





—=5RACIOUS as the queen of fairyland whose presence 
; lifts all situations into immediate beauty, is the rose. 
The rose is always likened to a queen. Not the queen 
who walks disdainfully among slaves and retainers, 
but the one who, by the touch of a hand or the kindly 
word, lifts worshippers to knighthood. There is 
never the false note of superiority about a rose. She 
is as beautiful blooming by dusty road sides as she 
is in a palace garden. Wherever she blooms, the 
ground, even the air, about her becomes a magic place. 

There is nothing more suitable for a little garden than a rose and 
surely nothing is more fitted to adorn a royal park than this same 
marvelous flower. Whether she encircles a tiny garden with a hedge 
of green covered with pink or white blossoms, or whether she climbs 
over the lowliest cottage to crown it with beauty she does it with 
loving, friendly grace, not in the arrogant way that makes favors 
resented. There is scarce a situation in any garden where the rose is 
not charming, but perhaps the most ideal device for bringing out the 
full perfection of this gifted flower is an arch. An arch gives a rose 
exactly what it most needs to bring its blossom to perfection—a sup- 
port that permits it to wind in and out without binding, that gives it 
the nourishment of free winds and that enables it to hold its blossoms 
far up where the air is fresh and there is no danger of storms defiling 
its colors by beating them into the dust. 

There is a kind of rose in California that is used as a ground 
cover. Its long branches are trained over unsightly ledges by pinning 
them with wire hoops close to the ground. Sometimes one sees a 
space of ground between sidewalk and street covered with the shining, 
clean looking leaves of the rose vine from which arise a mass of pink 
or white blossoms. No more wonderful ground cover could be imag- 
ined. But lovely as it is used in this way, it cannot touch the regal 
beauty attained when given an arch to climb upon. Even a climber 
likes to trail the tips of its branches downward and swing them in the 
wind. Here again the arch gives the rose its perfect opportunity, for 
it can climb up one side, hold the mass of its blossoms in the sun at the 
top and drip them down on the other side. A climbing rose must be 
given its own way. It must not be too tightly trained and clipped. 

It would be impossible to print a full list of climbing roses that 
like an arch or those that roof a pergola most delightfully. Everyone 
knows the charming “Cecile Brunner” and the brilliant “American 
Pillar.” In the list given by George C. Thomas in his “Practical 
Book of Outdoor Rose Growing” he praises the “Hiawatha,” “Silver 
Moon,” “Cloth of Gold,” “Gloire de Dijon,” “Maréchal Niel” and 
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ENTER 
YOUR 
GARDEN 
THROUGH 
A 
FRAGRANT 
ROSE 
ARBOR. 





a number of “Hybrid Wichuraianas,” some white and some pink, some 
even shaded to old gold as well as yellows and gold which seem like 
captured sunshine. He says that climbers need more water than low- 
growing roses because of greater evaporation due to greater exposure 
to sun and air. 

The rose is by many considered the most perfect curtain for those 
charming outdoor rooms created by pergolas. Next to this garden 
favorite for use on pergolas is perhaps the Wistaria which drops its 
pendant lavender and white blossoms between the network of beams 
when spring is at its height, and during the summer its dense mass 
of leaves create just the shade most desirable. Another wonderful 
vine for a pergola is the grape, which from spring to latest fall ex- 
hales fragrance of blossom and fruit. Its leaves are decorative and 
branch terminations graceful, while its fruit makes it useful as well 
as ornamental. Among other good vines for a pergola may be named 
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the Clematis, Honeysuckle, Hop, Kudzu, Japanese Morning Glory, 
Moon Vine, Alleghany Vine and Bitter Sweet. Another wonderful 
vine is the climbing Hydrangea. 

Pergolas are awkward things when first made before the vines 
have given them the finish which they require. The best vines for 
forming walls and roof of pergolas are slow growing, and garden 
makers are impatient folk and do not like to wait several years for 
their ideal to become manifest. Therefore they call in the cheerful 
willing service of the annuals which in one season will twine the empty 
pillars with green and decorate them with fairy trumpets of Morning 
Glory, the scarlet butterfly wings of the Red Runner Bean or the 
white stars of the Wild Cucumber. For those who wish quick cover 
the common Gourd is to be recommended. Its great leaves are won- 
derfully effective, its yellow blossoms bright and cheerful and its fruits 
humorously decorative. 





A TRELLIS FOR THE KITCHEN GARDEN: PLANT ROSES HERE WITH THE IVY. 
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Roses can be used in a great 
many interesting ways beside 
the charming ones of creating 
outdoor rooms of pergolas and 
of centering garden pictures 
by climbing in and out of an 
arch. When planted over the 
porch of even the humblest 
cottage they lift it to a thing 
of beauty. They redeem any 
old stump, and give romantic 
beauty twined around a sun- 
dial. When planted at the 
base of a standard birdhouse 
they give sure protection to the 
nestlings, because no enemy 
cat will attempt to climb up to 
a nest so sharply guarded. 

Roses make the most de- 
lightful of division fences, as 

LEADING TO THE SEA, OR THE WOODS OR A well as hedges. When Grown 
GARDEN POOL. as a hedge they are kept 
clipped to a desired height, but 
when used as fences they are planted at the base of a post and allowed 
to run aolng strong wires connecting the posts, thus forming festoons 
of color and fragrance. We have seen such fenceways in California 
made of posts perhaps six feet tall and the wires between not strung 
tautly but allowed to curve so that the roses, when following the wire, 
create a decided wave effect around the entire place. Sometimes the 
design is varied by planting tall arches of iron between each fence post 
so that the fence is a succession of arches which frame pictures from 
every angle. 





Still another charming way to use roses in a garden is to plant 
them beside an ornamental well curb, letting them climb up over the 
iron work that ordinarily would be supporting the wheel used to draw 
up the water. Italians well understand the ornamental value of well- 
designed well curbs. Of course it is very expensive to bring these 
treasures from Italy, but fortunately we can get very good copies in 
this country which have a distinct esthetic value. These copies have 
been used in America at intersections of paths or in the centers of 
gardens, and, though no cooling water can be drawn from them, they 
support a rose vine most gracefully. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


F there be any human beings so dull of spirit that they no 
longer love to hear of man’s epic encounters with the 
powerful forces of sea and storm and cold and wind and 
rain, of perils and escapes innumerable and of almost un- 
believable gallantry, then such dull souls will not enjoy 
“South!” by Sir Ernest Shackleton (Macmillan), the 

thrilling and beautiful account of his latest Antarctic expedition, 
1914-1917. Normal human beings will find a rare wonder and 
delight in this book, wonder that man may overcome such seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties and dangers, delight in man for daring 
to face them. This is a book of heroes and conquests, conquests the 
more ennobling because they tend toward the exaltation of man in the 
world and toward the increasing of man’s dominion. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton hoped to be able to carry the British flag 
across the Antarctic continent from sea to sea. Owing to the fact that 
his ship, The Endurance, through no fault of his own and through no 
fault of her builders, was crushed in the great floes of the polar seas, 
made this achievement impossible. But the narrative of the escape 
of the party on board is quite as interesting as the story of success 
would have been, if not more so. It is much stranger and more 
romantic than the Anabasis of Xenophon, if indeed that old classic 
has any right to be compared with it. 

The book gives the story of the life of the explorers from day to 
day in simple, accurate, intimate chronicles. We read of their food 
and drink and clothing, of their sleeping arrangements and their 
camps frequently moved in haste when the great floes cracked under 
them and let them see in the widening rifts the ugly heads of killer 
whales. With them we watch the great beams of The Endurance 
bend and arch and then hear them snap like the sound of guns. We 
watch her list and shake with the pressure of millions of tons of ice. 
We watch her go down, leaving the men with the small boats and the 
dogs and sledges and their limited stores on a great floe in the wide 
Antarctic seas. And then we follow them to land and safety at the end. 

The book gives some very vivid pictures of the color effects and 
the brilliant polar landscapes. Ice was steel-blue in winter, when the 
darkness permitted no life to breed upon it, but in summer it was 
often yellow and brown with diatoms. And here is a description of 
a polar mirage: 

“The distant pack is thrown up into towering barrier-like cliffs, 
which are reflected in blue lakes and lanes of water at their base. 
Great white and golden cities of Oriental appearance at close intervals 
along these cliff-tops indicate distant bergs, some not previously known 
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to us. Floating above these are wavering violet and creamy lanes of 
still more remote bergs and packs. The lines rise and fall, tremble, 
dissipate and reappear in an endless transformation scene. The south- 
ern pack and bergs, catching the sun’s rays, are golden, but to the 
north the ice-masses are purple. Here the bergs assume changing 
forms, first a castle, then a balloon just clear of the horizon, that 
changes swiftly into an immense mushroom, a mosque, or a cathedral. 
. . . The mirage is produced by refraction and is intensified by the 
columns of comparatively warm air rising from several cracks and 
leads that have opened eight to twenty miles away north and south.” 

Or, for a pathetic and prosy detail take this about blubber: “It 
is remarkable how our appetites have changed in this respect. Until 
quite recently almost the thought of it was nauseating. Now, how- 
ever, we positively demand it. The thick black oil which is rendered 
down from it, rather like train-oil in appearance and cod-liver oil in 
taste, we drink with avidity.” 

“South!” is beautifully illustrated with most interesting photo- 
graphs of the expedition. 

Another book about nature which will lead the reader into less 
chilly regions is “The Book of a Naturalist” by W. H. Hudson 
(Doran). It is a book for friendly folk with the rambler’s instinct 
who do not scorn an acquaintance with the lesser animals and with 
wild flowers. Mr. Hudson is a naturalist with a poetic imagination, 
not simply an accurate scientist, and his book has a way of sending 
the mind out on long, delightful, whimsical excursions into the land 
of maybe’s and perhaps’s. It is full of odd little anecdotes and records 
of novel experiences with snake and toad and moth and worm. The 
chapters on rooks and herons will delight members of bird clubs. The 
chapters on wild flowers will delight friends of flowers. But probably 
the chapters on the ways of snakes are the most original in the volume. 

Mr. Hudson does not exclude from his volume the study of 
animals now domesticated and familiar. There are chapters on dogs 
which will anger lovers of dogs, perhaps. And there is one enter- 
taining account of a lamb kept with the dogs of a house as a pet who 
actually learned to hunt the vizcacha (a South American rodent) with 
her dog friends. “Her part was to go frisking about from burrow to 
burrow, now taking a flying leap over the pit-like mouth, then diving 
down to see how things were progressing inside, where the dog was 
tearing at the earth.” Among the most interesting chapters is that 
on “The Toad as a Traveller.” 

Another author interested in toads is Dorothy Scarborough, who 
tells, in her delightful little book, “From a Southern Porch” (Put- 
nam), of a porch-made friendship with two toads who were wont to 
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call upon her every evening. She christened them Nip and Tuck, and 
Nip was the favorite. Miss Scarborough fed the twain with flies 
caught for them, either “swatted or steam-killed and sun-dried.” But 
she found that she had to fan the flies so that their wings moved, or 
move them about in some way before the toads—otherwise they would 
not be eaten. Miss Scarborough tells of her unaffected sorrow when 
“Nip” perished as a result of swallowing the head of a huge decapi- 
tated beetle with still convulsive jaws that tore the little toad apart 
when they were swallowed. 

However, “From a Southern Porch” is not so tragic by half as 
this sad tale would seem to indicate. It is a gay, chatty, friendly little 
volume, not limited at all to descriptions of plants and animals found 
on or near a great Virginia porch, but quite inclusively concerned with 
people also and with the great joys of any vacation, fresh air, beauty, 
rest, conversation, song. As for rest, Miss Scarborough says humor- 
ously that “Sleeping on a country porch is so delightful an experience 
that one really should stay awake all night to get the full pleasure 
of it!” And as for song, the book is rich in quotations from numerous 
dear and quaint darky folk songs. 

For all who have leisure for literature of the kind that can be 
called gossipy, “From a Southern Porch” will be pleasant reading. 
It may teach a few of the uninitiated how to become “porchers” this 
summer. 


Some few of us who eat bread should be interested in “Essays on 
Wheat” by A. H. Reginald Buller (Macmillan). Probably there is 
as much information on the subject in this one small book as in any- 
thing of the same length ever written about it, and information given 
is of large economic importance. Mr. Buller quotes the great scientist 
J. Henri Fabre, who said: “History . . . celebrates the battlefields 
whereon we meet our death, but scorns to speak of the ploughed fields 
whereby we thrive; it knows the names of the king’s bastards, but 
cannot tell us the origin of wheat.” 

Mr. Buller is particularly interested in Marquis Wheat, of which 
upwards of 300,000,000 bushels were raised in North America in 
1918, which, owing to its high yield per acre, was an important factor 
in helping the Allies to win the war. All of the Marquis Wheat at 
present in existence “originated from a single grain of wheat planted 
in an experimental plot at Ottawa by Dr. Charles E. Saunders so 
recently as the Spring of 1903.” This grain was an artificially pro- 
duced cross of two less desirable varieties. Mr. Buller tells just how 
all the experiments were made and to what results they led. 


Mary Austin’s “Outland” (Boni and Liveright) is a rarely beau- 
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tiful icyll and an absorbing tale of hidden treasure. It is pure 
romance, delicately colorful, and most magically written. To outline 
the story in a review is to give no adequate idea of its charm and 
graciousness, for, although the events are interesting and the plot 
well managed, the best of the story is in the way it is told. 

One of the House-Folk, who are people like you and me and 
anybody else, finds a trail in a redwood forest and comes upon a 
strange man, one of the Far-Folk, who is a hostage in the band of the 
Outliers, a noble clan of shadow-people. She escapes from the wood 
once, but later returns to the trail again, impelled by curiosity and a 
desire to know other wonders. She is captured by the Outliers and 
held by them. Another of the House-Folk, a friend of hers, and a 
professor rather too matter-of-fact to know romance and wonder, 
apparently, becomes alarmed by her absence and seeks her in the red- 
wood forest of which she has written him. He, also, is captured by 
the Outliers, and for an indefinite time, which passes all too quickly 
as one reads, the fate of these two people from the real world of the 
House-Folk is in the hands of the Outliers, the noble shadow-folk of 
the forest. 

They learn the secrets of the tribe, one by one, the custom of 
letting the tribe’s fairest maiden be Ward of the hidden treasure 
taken from the Far-Folk, the custom of giving the cup of forgetful- 
ness to all who learn the secrets, the intimate ways of the free, joyous, 
dangerous life of the woods. It is pertinent to remark that Mary 
Austin really knows what she is talking about when she writes of the 
woods. Most authors who attempt it do not, and the result is that 
their wood scenes are as conventional and false and literary as any 
landscape on a drop curtain. The real breath of the out-of-doors is 
in this book like a tonic, and it is the California out-of-doors, where 
day follows day in brilliant sequence of clear, intoxicating beauty. 

How the book ends—that should not be told. There is a battle 
and a heavy shedding of the blood of the Far-Folk and more than a 
single sin and atonement, to take the book out of the realm of unreality 
into which the fantasy might take it too far. The suspense is main- 
tained admirably. For all the wise grown-up people who used to love 
fairy tales in their childhood this book will be a keen pleasure. 
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Touchstone Houses 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES DE- 
SIGNED TO PROJECT INTO 
“GARDEN ROOMS” 


VERY house, even the smallest, rep- 
resents the accumulated experience 
of the ages in home making. It not 

only represents the idealism of the nation 
but at the same time shows the progress 
From it 


made in practical achievements. 
the whole history 
of mankind can be 
read. The shape of 
the roof, the pres- 
ence of a fireplace, 
the increasing 
number of porches 
where one may enjoy 
outdoor living and of 
sleeping porches 
where one may have 

















fully the relative merits of hard or soft 
wood floors, different woods for roofing and 
quality of plumbing. All such study and 
consideration is having a marked effect upon 
the architecture of our land, and we have 
every reason to feel that a better era of 
home building is before us than the world 
has ever known. 

Before ever the architect begins to design 
the home, the owner must have decided for 
himself the number of rooms required, 

whether he wishes a two-story house 
| or prefers one without stairs. To- 
gether architect and home maker de- 
cide upon a style , the best exposure 
to sun and prevailing breezes, how 
to take finest advantage of view, 
position of the kitchen and hall in 
order to gain direct route to the 
front door, and plan out the arrange- 
* ment of rooms to accommodate a 
# narrow or wide lot. It has been the 

custom of THE TOUCHSTONE to 

present two solutions of the home- 














building problem each month. 








TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 65: 
the benefit of the invigorating freshness of 
night, all carry a message of the past as well 
as a promise of the future. Through man’s 
desire for privacy the great halls of the 
past were separated into small rooms, and 
through his desire for luxury, dining room 
and kitchen, were separated. With every 
change in house construction came a dif- 
ferent need of furniture. The “chest of 
drawers by day” is no longer “the bed by 
night.” In place of the skins of wild beasts 
we have marvelously woven rugs in warm 
colors. 

All over our country we find people 
earnestly absorbed in the study of home 
making. They are becoming versed 











Sometimes the houses are all on one 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


floor. Others are two stories in 

height. We have shown them made 
| of wood, stucco, brick, stone and in 

many combinations of materials. 

Some have been for a restricted 

city lot, others for country locations 
where area of ground need not be consid- 
ered. With each house presented we pre- 
pare regular architect’s drawings such as 
must be 





given 
builders 
before 
work can 
be pro- 
ceeded 
with. Each | 

house, there- 
fore, represents 
a carefully con- 
sidered and 
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in the knowledge of the different 
virtues of material, they are finding 
out when it is best to use paint, var- 
nish or stain. They peer through 
all the magazines and papers for 
knowledge of window fastenings, 
hardware for doors, lighting fix- 
tures, wall papers, and weigh care- 
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65: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 











TOUCHSTONE HOUSES WITH “GARDEN ROOMS” 


completely finished modern home of beauti- 
ful exterior and convenient practical ar- 
rangement of rooms. In order to do our 
part towards solving the housing question 
we offer to give each one of our subscribers 
a set of blue prints of any house which we 
have designed and at the same time to help 
him select the best materials for building 
and furnishing, to put him in touch quickly 
and surely with information that, unaided, 
would take him months to accumulate. 

The two houses which we show this month 
are of hollow tile, a material greatly in favor 
when permanence and beauty is desired and 
where danger from fire is overcome through 
preventive construction. The first, Touch- 
stone House No. 65, shows four bedrooms 
in the second story with two baths and a 
dressing room lined with closets from floor 
to ceiling. There are closets also in the hall 
as well as in each of the bedrooms. 

This house was made to gain fullest en- 
joyment of a garden. The square that 
would be made by continuing the sunroom 
wall in a straight line to the back of the 
house to meet the line extended from the 
breakfast porch could be utilized to make 
a most charming retired garden, with foun- 
tain in the center, seats and tables all about 
and fragrant flowers adding to the beauty 
and enjoyment of the home. This garden 
can be entered from either the sunroom or 
breakfast porch. We did not show a door 
because it is a simple matter to extend any 
one of the windows shown into a French 
door so that each builder can choose for 
himself where he wishes th. door to be. 
The wall enclosing this garden could be of 
the same material as the house or be made 
of a flowering hedge of some kind or even 
of a wide-meshed lattice. 

Because of the generous provision made 
for porch and garden at the back, the en- 
trance porch at the front need not be so 
large. From it one enters the hall whence 
an extended view of living and dining room 
can be had. The living room is well lighted 
by two groups of windows and the entire 
end of it is a sunroom. If desired a fire- 
place can be introduced in the sunroom be- 
cause the chimney is already in place. The 
kitchen is complete as such a home would 
require and provision for the maid’s quar- 
ters have been made at the back of the house 
where she would be close to her work and 
at the same time able to enjoy a view of 
the garden. 

The second house, Touchstone House No. 
66, is of the same material, but the arrange- 
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ment of rooms is entirely different. Here 
also provision has been made for a garden 
on one side by enclosing the angle made by 
living room, dining room and porch, and on 
the other side by enclosing the service quar- 
ters with the dining room and porch. The 
kitchen garden with its drying space and 
room for a bed of savory herbs would be 
both convenient and attractive. The garden 
on the main side of the house could be 
treated in a formal manner with sun dial, 
pool or bird bath as central feature. Such 
a garden is pre-eminently to be used as an 
outdoor room, and since there is a growing 
appreciation of walled gardens this would 
make an ideal one, both in size and location. 
Back of this house could be the vegetable 
and fruit gardens. 

This house is entered through a graceful 
porch with terrace that could be treated in 
a number of distinguishing ways. The first 
view after entering the house is an extensive 
one which is always to be recommended be- 
cause the first feeling is one of generous 
hospitality and comfort of living. One end 
of the living room is devoted to a fireplace 
with a seat on each side and a little entrance 
porch which leads into the garden. There is 
also a fireplace in the dining room. At the 
end of this room is a sun porch which can be 
enclosed with glass or left open as preferred. 

The service wing is most complete. It was 
planned for convenience of work. Kitchen 
is so arranged that it can easily serve the 
dining room, and the maid’s room is sep- 
arated yet close at hand. There is ample 
pantry room and the front door can easily 
be answered from the kitchen because there 
is direct passage. 

Upstairs are three large bedrooms and a 
sleeping porch with two baths, many closets 
and enough hall space for a pleasant sitting 
room or sewing corner. From this upper 
hall is a stairway leading to the storeroom 
or attic at the top of the house. 

The first thing that comes up for decision 
in the making of a home is the selection of 
the site. This is selected through the neces- 
sity of being near one’s business or through 
one’s’ ideal of country beauty. Some lots 
are level, others slope. Some are provided 
with trees, others show outcroping of rock. 
Every point must be considered before the 
plan is decided upon. Some situations 
naturally suggest that the house be made of 
stone. Others call for one of stucco. Still 
others suggest wood. The question of mate- 
rials must be decided upon in relation to cost 
as well as esthetics. One kind of material 
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TOUCHSTONE CEMENT HOUSE NO. 66 
PLANNED FOR “GARDEN ROOMS” 
SIMPLE BUT DIGNIFIED PROPORTIONS 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES WITH “GARDEN ROOMS” 


costs less to build in the first place + r a | kindly adjuster of mistakes is 
but does not last as long as a more } a vine. So, much thought 


expensive one. In some situations 
it is impossible to get stone. In # 
others brick must be hauled fora 4 
long distance which would make 
the expense prohibitive. Some 
people even go so far as to select 
the type of house they wish to 
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build because they already possess 
certain treasured pieces of furni- 
ture which they wish to use in 
their house. For instance, many people own 
beautiful examples of Colonial mahogany 
furniture and therefore nothing but a 
Colonial house will satisfy them. 

As we have said before the building of a 
home is a liberal education. A _ beautiful 
home undoubtedly has a great effect upon 
the character of growing children, and one 
of the greatest inheritances given a child 
is a memory of home. It is not always a 
pleasure to remember the days when as a 
child one played in an empty backyard of 
a rented house. But is there any one who 
ever saw a morning glory open in 
his own garden, played hide and 
seek under currant bushes or _ || 
picked the first moss rose for his 4 
mother, who ever forgets those 
dear memories? 

The mistakes of the badly de- 
signed house cannot easily be cor- | 
rected by coats of paint or carved 
ornaments. The best and most 
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must be given to the propor- 
1 tion and silhouette of the 
house as shown in the archi- 
tects drawings, where mis- 
takes in design loom up in 
time to be corrected. Much 
of the charm of a house de- 









TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 
66: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


pends upon the final finish given it by the 
hardware lighting fixtures and furniture. 

There is just as much art in making a 
garden as there is in designing a house. 
There must be a well-balanced arrange- 
ment of paths, effective placing of the vari- 
ous articles of furniture and, above all, per- 
haps, a carefully prepared color scheme. 
Even after all these essentials have been 
observed, there must be continual super- 
vision to see that no insect enemies undo 
the work of months, that weeds are kept out, 
new seeds and plants introduced and the 
blossoms kept well picked. 
All this is pleasant work for 
a gardener, but it must be 
done wisely. 

Elsewhere in this issue of 
THe Toucustone will be 
found some valuable garden 
suggestions, as to useful 
sprayers and weather vanes, 
bird boxes and seats. 




































































TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 66: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 











JACK LONDON’S FARM 





JACK LONDON AS A FARM- 
ER AND THE SUCCESSFUL 
RUNNING OF HIS ESTATE 
BY HIS WIFE AND SISTER 
HE lovers of Jack London may be 

| surprised to know that he considered 
his dream of uplifting the standards 

of his country’s strains of livestock greater 


than all his literary production. However, 
this is what Mrs. Charmian London said 


REDWOOD GATE AT THE ENTRANCE OF JACK 


LONDON’S FARM. 


herself the other day up among the flower- 
ing hills of Glen Ellen, California, where 
she is busy on a very frank biography of 
the author and where his sister, Mrs. Eliza 
Shepard, is superintending the fulfilment of 
his plans. 

Since his death these two women have 
not only freed the heavily involved estate 
of all entailment but have made it double 
in value. The difficulties they had to meet 





THE LAKE THAT GIVES BEAUTY AND REFRESHMENT TO THIS FARM. 
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JACK LONDON’S FARM 


to accomplish this result in war times is 
specially pertinent. Jack London worked 
unceasingly against all odds upon his farm 
experiment, though never neglecting his 
prolific literary duties. 

In the spring of 1910 when Mr. London 
purchased the property called the Red Rock 
Ranch in the beautiful “Valley of the 
Moon”, Sonoma County, California, it con- 
sisted of a dismantled winery, with build- 
ings practically in ruins and six ranches cov- 
ering 1,300 acres, of which seven hundred 
were in timber and the remainder in worn- 
out vineyards and small crops. There were 





neither roads, fences nor irrigation systems 
of any sort. But he saw the great possibili- 
ties if an equally great outlay of means and 
energy were spent upon it, and nothing ever 
daunted him. His great idea was of a huge 
country house with grounds and cleared 
land enough to raise feed for stock, as he 
had decided to create the finest strains of 
Shire horses, Shorthorn cattle and Duroc 
Jersey hogs to be found in America. So 
the first thing he did was to install an irriga- 
tion system costing about $2,500 and capa- 
ble of impounding several million gallons 
of water, and to convert the old winery 
boarding house into a livable habitation for 
himself for temporary use pending the con- 
struction of the big house. 


Next he bought a rock crusher and 
crushed all the rock necessary for construc- 
tion work on the ranch. He built the first 
two concrete silos in California. Roads 
were made of the crushed rock extending 
all around the ranch, and the low lands 
which had become sour from lying under 
water were drained by pipes made on the 
place. In fact, all work was done there, 
nothing being brought uphill except the 
grain and cement. Some timber was cleared, 
giving about six hundred acres for cultiva- 
tion, and the immense virgin forests of 
madrone, redwood, eucalyptus, oak, maple 


MRS. JACK LONDON WITH ONE OF HER 

PRIZE PETS. 
and other trees were left undisturbed. Al- 
though the grapes had been at one time the 
finest in California, these were rooted out 
and the hillsides terraced or put in small 
crops. Green cover crops were planted for 
three successive years to redeem the worn- 
out soil and make it again productive. 

The year of his passing he had just real- 
ized his first good crop. His foundations 
for slaughter houses and refrigerators had 
been made and it was his intention to pro- 
duce his own London brand of butter, 
bacons and hams for the market, and to this 
end he stocked his ranch with the choicest 
strains of Shorthorn cattle and Duroc Jer- 
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YOUNG COLT IN THE LONDON PASTURES. 


sey hogs. A small purebred herd of Jersey 
cows was also kept for the use of the ranch 
families, but Mr. London was concentrating 
his especial efforts on breeding shorthorns 
as against a milch herd. His stud of Shire 
stallions, mares and colts was established 
during those years and rapidly won recogni- 
tion for its superiority. 

In “The Little Lady of the Big House” 
Mr. London lovingly describes his views on 
animal husbandry, breeding and farm man- 
agement. Scientific manipulation of these 
branches found in him an ardent votary and 
practical enthusiast. His love of natural 
science and the problems of animal repro- 
duction, variation and perpetuity of strains 
and racial qualities caused him to invest the 
earnings of his prolific literary proclivities 
in this experiment of the Jack London 
Ranch, Although he had not yet passed 
his forty-first birthday, he had published 
forty-nine books and was preparing his 
fiftieth during the last months of his illness. 
But his great dream was of a self-subsisting 
colony to be established on his ranch formed 
upon the most Utopian plan imaginable. 
He intended to arrange the ranch-house for 
the unmarried of his employes, with read- 
ing rooms, living room, sleeping quarters 
and everything desirable as soon as the big 
house was completed. Separate cottages 
were to be put up for the married men and 
their families and the most approved build- 
ings for his herds. 
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If Mr. London 
had searched the 
world over — and 
perhaps he did— 
for a lovesome 
spot on some 
heights where the 
sweep of undulat- 
ing hills, beauty 
of growth, varie- 
ty of scenery and 
productiveness 
w ere combined 
with a perfectly 
modulated clim- 
ate he could not 
have founda 
more ideal retreat 
than this rim of 
mountains curv- 
ing through So- 
noma County, 
and grown dear 
to his readers in the charming romance of 
The Valley of the Moon. Never neglecting 
his intellectual recreations for the more prac- 
tical duties so heavy upon him, he made his 
pen pay for his experiments, putting several 
hundred thousand dollars into the reclama- 
tion of this property. Plans were at the 








ONE OF THE PURE BLOODED HERD OF JERSEY 
COWS. 
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JACK LONDON’S FARM 


same time drawn for the “Big House,” a 
site for which was chosen about a mile 
from the hilltop along a wonderfully mystic 
wooded road completely hidden from the 
main highway. Groves of giant redwoods. 
eucalypti and madrones_ sentineled the 
spaces where this unique mansion was built 
almost to completion in 1913. It cost a for- 
tune and was given the name of Wolf 
House by the poet George Sterling, whose 
favorite title for Jack London was “The 
Wolf.” All the constructive materials had 
been made on the ranch and it only awaited 
finishing and furnishing when incendiary 
fires reduced it to ruins. But these very 


majestic ruins attest to the beauty of con- 
ception of the builder and unusual method 
of treatment. 

Huge stone fireplaces ran up to the third 
floor from a basement of concrete and im- 
mense halls and reception rooms flanked the 
center court of great spaciousness. Many 
buttments gave it an almost medieval ap- 
pearance which was enhanced by the rough 
broken stone finish. Surrounded by luxu- 
riant growth of tall trees, flowering shrubs, 
brilliant hedges and carpets of starry bloom, 
Wolf House had a priceless setting. Vistas 
of mountains pale in purple haze shimmer 
above silhouetted forests of evergreens, 
while below stretching for miles wind flam- 
ing fields of yellow bloom,—wild mustard 
and the graceful poppies whose silken petals 


flutter in the incessant breezes. Vast azure 
skylines sweep above them and cumuli float 
in airy masses all day long. Small trout 
play in the streams that abound on the ranch 
and game is found further up in the hills. 
Except that the burnt wood has been re- 
moved, the ruins of Wolf House stand just 
as when destroyed, a gallant memorial to 
one who lived and dared great things. 

The destruction of his home was a very 
deep blow to Jack London, and he never 
made another attempt to have one worthy 
of his hospitality. But he concentrated his 
efforts upon making such model homes for 
his dumb animals as became the marvel of 





THE GREAT STONE HOMESTEAD IN THE 
MAKING. 


the country. Efficiency in this direction he 
demanded of all whom he employed, and 
kindness even to birds was his keynote of 
character. He built shelter sheds and houses 
for his cattle of the most modern type and 
improved upon many things. For instance, 
he would not tolerate the wooden or metal 
stanchions used in most dairy barns, which 
do not permit an animal to lick itself—a 
deprivation amounting almost to torture in 
hot weather. Each animal had a strap 
around its neck and was hitched with a 
short rope halter, fastened with a snap so 
he could stand in comfort in his stall and 
could lick and scratch himself, stand or lie 
down at will. One of his last wishes was 
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JACK LONDON’S FARM 


that Jack London clubs should be founded 
in which the sole requirement was that a 
member pledged himself to leave his seat in 
a theater whenever trained animal acts ap- 
peared on the stage, not returning until they 
were ended. In this way the management 
would see that such acts were not approved 
and would soon cease booking unpopular 
numbers. The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. of 
Boston was the first society to carry out his 
request, and organized a club over a year 
ago. 

ae London’s achievements of rehabilita- 
tion were far from being perfected when 
ne was called away. In his cozy study he 
passed the working hours of his last months 
gn the manuscript of his fiftieth book, and 
ileveloping his plans for the Utopian colony. 
His constant companion was Charmian, his 
wife, who worked beside him where they 
could both catch the breathless spirit of 
wind-swept spaces and hear the tinkle of 
playing fountains. Just the night before his 
passing he called his sister to him and to- 
zether they drew plans for a little school- 
10use for the children of the ranch families 
—of which there were ten—leaving her to 
select the site. He then signed his tickets 
for New York, for he was to leave a week 
later. 

During his absence a store was to be 
established where employes of the ranch 
rould purchase at cost everything from a 
needle to a threshing machine. A few days 
later, just as if he had only gone to New 
York, the two women who loved and under- 
stood him best took up his work. 

Mrs. Shepard is assisted in handling the 
prize stock by Mr. Walter Burnell, an ex- 
pert from Ohio College who understands 
thoroughly the manipulation of choice 
strains of cattle. Between them they have 
built a Shorthorn herd which is the envy of 
the West. Roselawn Choice, the huge prize 
bull and sire, weighs 2,700 pounds, and has 
enabled the ranch to win championships and 
grand championship ribbons several times, 
exhibiting him and his calves at the Land 
Shows. Only last fall a new herd of choice 
cows was purchased, when $2,000 was paid 
for one alone. 

So far the London Ranch has not ex- 
hibited Duroc Jersey hogs at the fairs. The 
demand for breeding stock has limited the 
size of their herd. Pigs is pigs, somebody 
has said. But styles do most certainly differ. 
These pigs live in particular style and in real 
palaces built of stone and cement by a care- 
ful and sanitary system. Around a circular 
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tower which contains feed and water is a 
driveway off which are separate suites for 
each lady Duroc, all massively made of 
stone and concrete. The pens are hosed 
and scrubbed daily and each guest before 
registering in the guest-book is required to 
thoroughly rub his shoes upon a sterilized 
mat to prevent any possible danger of bring- 
ing germs of the swine cholera. These can 
be carried even a hundred miles. Accouche- 
ments are especially guarded, careful con- 
veniences for the mamma pigs being much 
more scientific than those provided for the 
average expectant human mother. 

The London Shire horses have been big 
show winners since the Pan Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. In 1916 Neudadd 
Hillside, the great stallion, was grand cham- 
pion at Sacramento. He was a favorite of 
Jack London and it is a singular coincidence 
that they passed within a few days of each 
other. But there are many beautiful horses 
bred on the ranch, and as Mrs. London and 
Mrs. Shepard are both accomplished judges 
guests are never at a loss fora mount. The 
London hospitality has always been famous 
and it is seldom that one might not find half 
a dozen friends of the beloved novelist from 
Australia, Europe or the remote islands of 
the seas stretched in lazy-looking hammocks 
under the gently stirring oaks or gathered 
at the summit of the mountain for a cool 
plunge in the lake, or cantering over the 
many fine roads now interlacing the miles of 
picturesque woodlands. It was Charmian 
London who was one of the pioneers of city 
cross saddle riding in America, and she did 
much with her pen to further the cause. She 
is now riding one of the grand-daughters of 
the superb mare on which she pioneered. 

Nobody could have perpetuated the plans 
of Jack London in quite the same spirit his 
sister has done, for they were one in ideals 
and ambition. Her ability, resourcefulness 
and unusual capabilities in salesmanship 
have enabled her to be classed with the fore- 
most cattle breeders of California, and to 
place the London Ranch stock beyond com- 
petition. As one of the executors she has 
had no small task in keeping three separate 
bank accounts of all monies received for the 
estate. 

During the labor stringency on other 
ranches felt.so keenly after the last two 
drafts, it was surprising to find the London 
Ranch putting in new crops of grain and 
planting a thousand new prune trees, not to 
mention numerous other lines of outlay 
which steadily increased. 
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BULL-DOG 
Adjusters 


in the 
Houston 
Hurricane 





Made to fit inconspicuously into 
the corner of the sash and have 
a powerful leverage. 











Home of A. W. Currie, Eagle Avenue, Houston, Texas 


When out-swung casements “resist the terrible gusts of 
wind” during a Texas storm and are so tight that “not 
one drop of rain gets past the windows”, a large part of 
the credit goes to the part played by the BULL-DOG 
Casement Adjusters—the kind that operate wholly from 
inside of the screen. 


A postal request brings you a copy 
of the Casement Window Handbook. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
7 South Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





























What Makes a Home? 


Let us send you our booklet on 


FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION 


Free upon request. 


IR 
WIRVING 


Colonial 
Hardware 


HAND FORGED 








THE W. IRVING FORGE, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY New York City 


4616 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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Residence, Dr. J. D. Odeneal, Bilozi, Mis H. H. Roof, 
architect, Bilowi, Stained with Cabot’s Stains (ese letter below) 


Wore Better than Paint 


Biloxi, Miss., Feb. 25, 1916. 

“‘My residence, completed two years ago, stained brown with 
green roof with your stain. In as perfect condition as the day 
stained. Even the salt spray from the fearful storm of Sept. 29 


did not injure one plank. The white columns had to be re- 
painted, as numerous houses, painted, on the beach, were. 
J. D. ODENEAL. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


wear as well as the best paints in all climates and better 
than paint in the south because they cannot crack and peel 
off as paint does there. The colors are soft and rich, much 
handsomer than paint, and the Creosote penetrates and pre- 
serves the wood. You can afford to use Cabot’s Stains. 


Cost Half as much as Paint 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples a name of nearest agent. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
12 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
































Any door is a 
better door with 
a Yale Door Closer 


Every main entrance, closet, li- 
_brary, kitchen, bath and screen door, 
‘there is need for a Yale Door Closer. 


The Yale Reversible Door Closer comes 
in sizes and finished to suitably and 
completely fit every kind of door. 

In mechanical construction and design 
the “Yale” is typical of every other Yale 
product—and proves itself better in 
operation and ease of maintenance in 
hundreds of thousands of installations 
under all conditions of use and climate. 


Correspondence invited. 
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What Are Your 
Building Problems ? 


Plumbing 

Roofing 

Hardware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Decorating, etc. 
Regardless of the problem our Arcli- 
tectural Service Department is ready 


to give you—without cost—helpful a:i- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
1 West 47th Street, New York 
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A Porch aisle for Service 


Specifications should include Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades—the shades that transform otherwise 
little used space into comfortable living rooms by 
day and sleeping rooms by night. Aerolux Shades 
keep the porch 10 to 15 degrees cooler and diffuse 
Ideal for Sun Parlors 


and soften the glary light. 
and Sleeping Porches. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Awnings shade 


the 
window and shut out the intense heat. Do not 
interfere with circulation. 

Aerolux Shades and Awnings are made of narrow, 
linwood splints, well made and carefully stained in 
artistic, lasting weather-proof colors. 


Write for information and Aeroluz samples. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
282 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 
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WORTHWHILE PERENNIALS 


Home life up there a thousand feet from 
the valley is ideal, and the ranch house 
where Mrs. Shepard presides is the farm 
home where employes and guests are treated 
with equal courtesy. The temporary Lon- 
don home stands in a group of live oaks in 
the farm center and is just as it was the day 
Jack London left. His desk is open, pencils 
and pad lie ready as if he might slip in any 
moment and take a few notes. The walls 
are filled with shelves of his books, tiers of 
manuscript line the drawers below, while 
the halls and other rooms are hung with 
trophies from the man eaters and head 
hunters of the south seas. There are also 
gifts from more civilized hosts and at one 
end of the living room Mrs. London’s large 
Rosewood Steinway. Massive furniture 
made from Oregon myrtlewood, which is 
the same as California bay, was produced 
at his own works in Coos County, and is 
interspersed with more from Hawaiian Koa 
scattered through this salon. Above hang 
indirect lights of original design, choice 


paintings line the walls and bits of sculpture 
adorn the rail. Below them are the originals 
of illustrations of Mr. London’s books and 
other tokens from his friends. Mrs. Lon- 
don vouchsafed us a peep into the kitchen 
to inspect some very practical pipes for dry- 
ing clothes which Nikata had hung there. 
Someone asked her if her faithful Nikata 
of the Snark was still there. 

“Nikata?” she said. “Oh, no; he has 
gone back to the Islands. We were 
just planning a trip to China and Japan for 
the spring when Jack went away, and | 
have left everything as he had it. The year 
afterward I wrote and published my second 
book, ‘Our Hawaii.” ‘The Log of the 
Snark,’ my first, was published in 1915, and 
I am now at work on his biography—a very 
frank account of his life from a little boy.” 

As we came out on the porch a young 
officer and his wife rode up, and Mrs. Lon- 
don caught a gaily colored sweater from a 
hook, swung into the saddle and waved us 
a gay farewell. 





WORTHWHILE PEREN- 
NIALS: BY ADELINE 
THAYER THOMSON. 


ARDY perennials are among the 
most satisfactory of all plants. 
They are to be depended upon for 
glorious color, as a background for any 
garden design and as friends of particular 





PERENNIALS BORDERING A PATH. 


favor, for they return vear after year once 
given the freedom of the garden. When a 
garden has been planted with perennials 
the seasons offer less troublesome work 
forever after; with a garden of annuals, 
the same work must be done each spring. 
Perennials are to a certain extent perma- 
nent, the only demands they make on their 
owner’s time is an occasional separation of 
roots. It is true that a garden cannot be 
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WORTHWHILE PERENNIALS 


perfect without annuals for they fill in all 
the spaces left vacant by the severe win- 
ters, by retarded growth of perennials and 
correct mistakes of people who have not 
set out the perennials in their best location. 

Until recently white flowers were used 
to modify color mistakes but people nowa- 
days feel that the note of white between 
two inharmonious colors is not quite 
enough. In fact a sparkle of white some- 
times intensifies the inharmonious color. 
Blue is a more natural harmonizer than 
white though sometimes even this gentle 
color will not make harmony out of dis- 
cord. The only solution in such a case is 
to transplant the jarring perennials. 

The Japanese, when they move from one 
house to another, take their garden with 
them. Their shrubs and garden ornaments 
are as much a part of their home furniture 
as the mats and ornaments of the house. In 
America, where houses are so often rented, 
people hesitate to start a garden because 
they feel they will not be at hand to see its 
matured beauty. With perennials, no such 
fear need delay the planting of a garden for 
perennials are easily moved. Every year 
adds to the glory of a perennial and one gets 
to loving them with a special tenderness, be- 
cause of their familiar faces shown in fa- 
vored corners. 

Perennials are almost infinite in variety. 
There are sizes, shapes, and colors for 
every possible position. There are com- 
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PERENNIALS THAT NEED 


GARDEN OF 
LITTLE CARE, 


pact, low-growing, free-blooming varieties 
for the border; stocky, gay, little ones to 
stand just back of them and tall stately 
varieties, reaching a height of seven or 
eight feet, to form a background. 

The following chart may prove a help to 
beginners in choosing their perennials. 
They are grouped according to height and 
their color and date of blooming is given. 
By careful study of this list a garden could 
be planted in any color scheme such as blue 
and white, yellow and blue, or pinks and 
reds. It would be a good plan for people 
starting a hardy border of perennials to buy 
small plants and for the first year or two fill 
in the gaps with annuals. In two or three 
years the perennials, if wisely tended, will 
increase in breadth and blooming power 
until no annuals would be needed. 


Low-Growing Perennials Attaining a Height of 3 to 6 


Inches, Suitable for Edgings, and Low Foreground 
Effects. 
Name Color Month 
of Bloom 
Alyssum (Saxatile Com- 

NN dee caieed wa ieee Yellow May, June 
Candytuft (Iberis) White May 
Harebell (Companula) . «+ Blue July 
Dwarf Iris (Iris Pumila)..... Blue April 
English Daisy (Bellis Pe- 

Dy  ndcéanedéieteces Pink, White May, June 


For-get-me-not (Mysotis) ...Blue, Pink 
White, Pink, 

P Lavender 
Pink, Blue, 


White 
Yellow, White, 
Majenta April, May 
Blue, White, 
sé Yellow 


All Summer 


Dwarf Phlox (Subulata) April 


DOD. Rodeo des os ecdesine 


April 


Primrose (Auricula) 


Violet (Cornuta) April 
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VERONA BIRD HOUSES | 


Get a colony of Martins. They will repay | 
the cost. This eight-room house of beauti- 
ful and artistic design is an ornament to 
any country place. Price $10.00 f. o. b. 
Verona. List on request. 


W. H. BAYLES 
22 Park Ave. Verona, New Jersey 











IRISES—Bargain Bushel, one or more or all of these varie- 
ties, while they last, Florentina, Flavescens, Gazelle, Kochii, 
Blue Siberian, $3.60; one-half bushel, $2.00; express not paid. 
One each—Florentina, Flavescens, Gazelle, Kochii, and | 
Pallida Dalmatica, 50c., postpaid. | 
Siberian Itrises—Blue King, Snow Queen, Superba and Dis- 
tinction, and one Calamus, 50c., three each, $1.00; ten 
each, $3.00; twenty-five each, $6.00, postpaid. 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, President 


MARBLES, MEMORIALS 











Garden Furniture 7 
Benches, Fountains ,, 
Tablets, Statues 


7 West 47th Street, New York 
Send 50 Cents for Catalog. Phone Bryant 491 





ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS CARTERVILLE, MO. 














ROSES EVERGREENS SHRUBS | 


Rambler Roses, choice of colors, Hydrangea, bush, | 
Hydrangea Snowball, Spireas, Barberry, PINE: 
Red and Jack, Norway Spruce, Arborvitae. Plants | 
1-2 ft., 4 or more 25c each. Shrubs 2-3 ft. 50c 
each. Colo. Blue Spruce 24 to 30 In. $5.00 each 
DELIVERED. Order Now. Catalog Free. 





THE GLADIOLUS BEAUTIFUL 
is the title of my new 1920 illustrated catalog of Gladiolus 
Bulbs, listing and describing over 50 new and improved 
varieties of exquisite beauty. Sent free on request 
One dollar brings ‘Collection B’’; ten different new and 
modern large flowering kinds, all labeled, and sent postpaid 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Box E Lebanon Springs New York 








| 
Nursery Gardens Unadilla, N. Y. | 











Imported Giants, Purple, bronze, 


Pansy Seed indigo, canary, mahogany, mauve, 


silver-white, coal-black, golden, 

















azure or cardinal; 25c per pkt. Butterfly Collection, in- | 
cluding blotched, striped, mottled, shaded, margined, | 
curled and frilled—indescribable variegation—$1 per 1000 | 
seeds. Postpaid with cultural instructions. 
PATRICIAN SEED CO., Inc. 
Dept. S, P. 0. Station M, New York City 


| 
Tre FH mperial Engraving Co. | 














DESIGNING a were » 
ILLUSTRATING LINE. PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


424 W. 33rd St., New York 











What is your particular 


GARDEN PROBLEM? 


Whatever it may be, don’t worry about 

it any longer. Just write about your dif- 

ficulties to us. We will gladly help you 
Address: 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
THE TOUCHSTONE }, yo* 47 ot: 





ROSA PRINGLE 


Ensemble Pianist 


414 Pleasant Avenue New York 
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HICKS MONOGRAPHS 


Five Little Books That Will Help 
You Get the Most From Your Land 
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EACH SUBJECT IS COMPREHENSIVELY TREATED. CHECK 
THOSE THAT INTEREST YOU PARTICULARLY AND THEY 
WILL BE MAILED WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


‘a Hardy Garden Flowers Color; when Oo Fruits The best kinds for home use. When 


they bloom; they ripen. How to grow and care for. 





how they grow. Formal gardens and old Space required. Recipes for toothsome preserves. 
fashion borders. 

. All the ° cane TT lieve th 

C Flowering Trees and Shrubs 4)';,:°° | [j Foundation Planting 7°.."°.)'<4¢,th 


ites and new varieties that will surprise your the house look cozy and homelike. Various 
friends. Berry bearing shrubs for the birds and types of country homes illustrated and treat- 
 » oe landscape. How to use them all ef- ments that show the touch of an artist. 
ectively. 


C Shade Its benefits to mother and baby; the C) Future Publications Place my name on 


children and their pets; friends, guests . your mailing list. I 
and everybody. Its relation to the coziness and have given below the area of my grounds so 
beauty of the home. you can send what will be most helpful. 


IR geo ee ee ed ee a ee Cee Geet aoe ew Ae Mees oe RN SA ws een RIO 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury (Box S) Long Island, New York 


Hicks Nurseries will have a display at the International Flower Show, Grand Central Palace, 
Specimens of many of the unusual plants noted in our various booklets will be shown; 
to the Flower Show will be keerlly interested in this display. 





beginning March 16, 1920. 
we are quite sure that visitors 
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WORTHWHILE PARENNIALS 


Varieties Attaining a Height of 1 Foot to 18 Inches, Suit- 
able for Medium Foreground ae gg Effects in Gar- 
as. 


den or Border, or for Any Desired \ 
COLUMBINE (Aquelegia) Mixed 
Anemone Japonica (Whirl- 


CEE. és ncnseessseesnds .- White 
Queen Charlotte ........00. Pink 
Achillea (The Pearl)....... White 
Anthemis (Kelwai) ........ Yellow 
Coreopsis (Lanceolata) ..... Yellow 
Campanula (Persicifolia) ...Blue 


Companula (Pyramidalis) .. Blue 
Dianthus (Sweet William).. Mixed 
Delphinium (Chinense) .... Blue 
a (paniculata flore 


MD seccneeteesednes - White 
Gaillardia (Compacta) ..... Reddish Yellow 
Heuchera (Splendens) .....Coral 
Lupin (Fraseri) ........06 Blue 
Lobelia (Cardinal Flower)..Red 
Mertensia (Virginica) ..... Blue 
Monarda (Didyma) ........ Red 
Phlox (Divaricata) ........ Lavender 
Pyrethrum (Stellatum) . Pink, White 
DE  <arsesserveeeee WwW hite, Red 
i Se  o+cdaendea aun White 
PE rere Yellow 


Varieties Attaining a Height of 2 to 3 Feet. 


sed Pianting. 


June, July 


Oct., Nov. 
July, Nov. 
July, Nov. 
July, Nov. 
June 

June 

June, July 
July, Aug. 


July, Aug. 
July, Nov. 
June, Nov. 
June, July 
luly, Aug. 

May 

July 


April, May 
June, July 
June, July 
July, Nov. 
June 


Suitable for 


Medium Background Effects and for Massed Planting 


About the Yard. 


Agrostemma (Mullein Pink) Pink 
Aster (Novae Anglae) ......Purple, White 


Varieties Attaining a Height of 2 to 32 Feet, 


June, July 
Sept., Nov. 


Suitable for 


Medium Background Effects and for Massed Planting 


About the Yard. 
Chrysanthemum (Pom Pom) Mixed 


Dictamnus (Gas Plant) ....White, Pink 
Dielytra (Bleeding Heart).. Pink 


Hibiscus (Mallow) ......... Pink, White 
ere Blue 
White. Purple 
Se Mixed 
8 errr White, Yellow 
Blue 
Lychnis (Viscara) .........Red 
errr Ts Red 
PE Maeete hese NsKa sever . Red, Pink, 
White 
Phiox (Decussata) ....-sccve Mixed 


Platycodon (Grandiflorum)..White, Blue 
Physostegia (Virginiana) ...Pink, White 


Rudbeckia (Purpurea) ..... Purple 
errr White 
Stokesia (Cyanea) ......... Lavender 


Oct., Nov. 


a Lm ay, June 


— 
July 


May, June 


Tune 
July 
June 


June 
Tuly, Aug. 
July, Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
June, July 
July, Oct. 





PERENNIALS LEADING THE WAY TO THE 
PERGOLA. 


Valeriana (Officinalis)......White June 
Veronica (Amathystina) ....Blue od 
FMR cc ccccvcsevccccsecses White une, July 


Varieties Attaining a Height of 3 to 8 Feet, Suitable for 
Backgrounds and Wherever High Plants Are Needed 
for Screening Purposes. 





Boltonia (Asteroids) ....... White Aug., No 
Delphinium (Formosum) ...Blue June, Jrfly 
EABMONS no ccccccccccceceres Mixed June, July 
Giant Daisy (Chrysanthe- 

mum Ulignossum) Sept 
Gees GOW ce ccccvecccocns ve Aug. 
BROMOUINES 6 occcciscceceses fe ; Aug. 
SS Pr ere i July, Aug 
Liatris (Blazing Star) July, Aug 
ee eer .- White July 
SERENE ¥844d30A0 00008008 , White July, Nov 


Though this is a limited list it is a de- 
pendable one. There are many other va- 
rieties charming as well as hardy, but with 
these for a foundation are heartily to be 
recommended. For instance, there are 
many lovely varieties of Phlox which could 
be introduced as time goes on and what 
would a garden be without the presence of 
this universal favorite. 

One of the greatest delights of a garden 
beside the visual one of enjoying color 
combination and beautiful vistas is in the 
memories different flowers bring to the 
observer. Some of the flowers recall child- 
hood home, others memorable visits. In our 
grandmother’s days every flower in the 
garden had some personal experience to ac- 
count for its presence there. There were no 
seedmen or plantsmen from whom to buy 
stock. So shoots and roots were exchanged, 
with neighbor or relative. 
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FURNITURE FOR THE GARDEN 


Courtesy Easton Studios 





FURNITURE FOR THE GAR- 
DEN 

VERY garden must be furnished. 

Gardens are really outdoor rooms 

and there must be seats to rest upon 
placed where the best view can be had, 
tables to hold sewing or reading and upon 
which tea can be served. Certain types of 
gardens require elaborate marble, limestone 
or concrete articles. Others need simple 
ones of wood painted white or even rustic, 
but for whatever size or type of garden 
there are benches, sundials, vases, fountains, 
flower boxes and columns ready to be 
shipped at instant notice that are beautiful 
in design, quite ready to do their work of 
centering pictures. We will be glad to tell 
our readers where they can be secured. 


HOMES FOR YOUR SINGING 
GARDENERS 





From Crescent Bird House Co. 


RCHITECTS tell us America is woe- 
fully underbuilt and that there should 
be myriads of new little homes this summer. 
With every new home should go a garden, 
and in every garden should be a house for 
those tireless winged gardeners who peer 
beneath every leaf for insect enemies. If 
there were no birds there would be no gar- 
dens. So place one of these decorative, 
rustic cottages beneath the eaves of your 
house, on the branch of a tree, on the top 
of your gate post or end of your pergola. 
They will soon be tenanted by servitors who 
sing a merry song as they work. 

Birds like these rustic houses because 
they look and smell like the real trees. 
Their tiny feet can cling easily to the rough 
bark and no doubt they think Mother Na- 
ture hollowed them out on purpose for their 
convenience. 
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FURNISHING YOUR GAR- 
DEN 


VERY garden, no matter how small, 
iy is much improved by some form of 
lattice as used in arch, fence, pergola 
or bench. An arch of cypress slightly 
pointed at the peak, with simple cross bars, 
when sprung across a gateway makes one of 
the most informal and enchanting entrances 
to a garden. An inexpensive way to make 
a cosy corner is to place a wooden arch of 
graceful design over a seat, or long bench. 
When vines are trained over this arch a 
secluded retreat is formed that is pictur- 
esque and suitable to a garden of any size. 
There are many ways of using the garden 
trellis. There is the old-fashioned fan 
shape to stand at the end of a porch, by the 
side of a path or even as a central feature 
for a garden plot. There are also good de- 
signs about six feet high and three feet 
wide, made of ornamental mesh, sometimes 
given a curved top, and painted. 

Other indispensable articles of garden 
furniture are the tables, chairs and benches 
for the terrace, pergola or summer house. 
Good models can be had of many designs 
taken from old country gardens, designs 
that make them suitable for Colonial, Italian 
or English type of gardens. These are 
made of seasoned wood and put together so 
skilfully that the alternating hot suns and 
heavy rains do not warp or check them. 
There is no furniture that is put to a more 
severe test than that which stays out of 
doors in all weather. It therefore must be 
made with especial care and by experienced 
workmen. There is no use to glue such 
furniture, for the rain would soon open the 
joints. It would be impossible also to keep 
wood from warping unless it had been thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

The columns of the pergola in order to 
stand the weather should be made inter- 
locked, the stock of the very best and at 
least two inches thick. White pine, white 
cedar, cypress, yellow poplar, fir and red 
cedar are all good stock to use in the col- 
umns, and the rafters and girders should 
be of the same material. 

The difference between a pergola and an 
arbor, as has often been pointed out, is that 
an arbor is provided with horizontal bars, 
upon which grapes or roses can climb, 
whereas there are no such fixtures at the 


side of a pergola. : 
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Glenside Hardy Gardens 
Glenside, Pa. 


Our Specialty: Designing 
and Building of Rockgardens 


For rates on consultations and 
illustrated lectures apply to 


Richard Rothe, Glenside, Pa. 


























Garden Furniture 


This charming set of Garden Furniture 
stained weathered gray or green $84.00. 
Painted white or green $88.00. 


Garden Furnishings of Beauty and 
Distinction. Garden Houses, Summer 
Houses, Pergolas, Rose Arbors, Gates, 


Fences, Treillage. 

Screens for sun parlor and veranda. 
Baths, Sundials, 
sories. 


Bird 


Vases and other acces- 
Send for catalog 


North Shore Ferneries 
188 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 


New York Agency 
Tue ToucusToNne 
120 East 30th Street 
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The Beautifier of Permanence 
and Individuality for Public 
and Private Grounds 
Transforming barren spaces 
into spots of rarest charm 

and beauty. 
When writing enclose 10c and 
Ask for Pergola Album ‘‘7-32” 
HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York Office, 6 East 39th St., New York City 
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ROSE ARCHES 


ROSE ARCHES 

NE of the 

most charm- 
ing features of 
any garden, one 
that invariably 
receives excla- 
mations of ap- 
preciation, is an 
arch covered 
with climbing 
roses. Whether 
the arch is over 
a gate-way, 
sprung over a 
path, or stands 
in the centre of a 
rose bed as sup- 
port for the long 
branches of a 
climber, it is al- 
ways decorative and holds centre of interest. 
Sometimes arches are made of wood and 
others are of wire mesh. Both have their 
specially appropriate beauty and those man- 
ufacturers who seek to keep pace with the 
needs of gardenmakers have seen to it that 
both kinds are on the market ready for in- 
stant shipment. The illustration here pre- 
sented shows one of wire with diagonal 
mesh, It comes in many widths of mesh as 
well as in sizes to fit over narrow or wide 
pathways. When such an arch supports a 
fully grown rose its own individuality, as it 
were, disappears. It gives the rose its neces- 
sary support and at the same time is itself 
almost unobserved. 





Courtesy of A 
A SIMPLE ROSE’ “ARCH. 





Brookside Gardner’s 
(Continued from page 385) 
fringed gentians, the sweet bluet (Hous- 
tonia Cerulea), the fair white stars of the 
bloodroot and the lovely lady slipper (Cy- 
prepedium acaule). Many of these plants 
have attracted the attention of horticultur- 
ists who have seen the possibilities in wild 
species and developed them in size and 
brilliancy of petals, until they have created 
new beauty for garden makers. One of the 
most noticeable examples of their magic is 
the fairy like Columbine which they have 
developed until it stands firm and tall, and 
from each tip hanging purple, pink and 
yellow blossoms, double, even treble the size 
of the wildling that once trembled with 
every passing breeze at the foot of a rock in 

Nature’s gardens. 


UNIVERSAL GARDEN 
SPRAYER 


HAT is the use of planting beds of 

annuals, tending roses or setting out 
an orchard if no provision has been made 
for keeping the plants free from enemies? 
A spraying machine of some kind is as 
essential to gardenmaking as a plow or hoe 
or rake. There are single tube sprayers, in- 
expensive indeed, that will throw a spray up 
or down merely by turning the handle, and 
large ones to be used in barrels, but the one 
here shown is an all-round useful size that 
can be turned upon bush or tree with equal 
ease. It consists of a heavy four-gallon 
galvanized tank (brass if preferred), well 
riveted in order to stand heavy pressure. It 
is filled through a large opening in the top 
by detaching the pump. The handle locks 
easily into the pump-head. A few strokes 
of the pump charges the tank with com- 
pressed air which is 
discharged through 
an automatic brass 
spraying nozzle. The 
spray can be made 
fine or coarse at will 
and thrown quite a 
distance. The whole 
thing is carried over 
the shoulder with an 
adjustable strap and 
can be worked by 
women as well as 
men. 

It is a matter of 
economy to possess 
such a sprayer be- 
cause the timely use 
of it often saves an 
entire crop of vege- 
tables or fruit. It is 
certainly poor economy to waste an entire 
season and thus lose the proceeds from a 
crop planted for commercial purposes. 

With every sprayer goes a receipt for 
solutions needed for different purposes. A 
solution that instantly destroys one pest is 
perfectly harmless to another. So the 
gardener must know exactly what insect he 
is fighting, before adding the solution. A 
great many gardeners take the precaution 
of spraying their plants before insects have 
appeared, thus killing them before they have 
had a chance to develop from the germ 
stage. 


ALY WoOANY 


\ 





SPRAYER FOR THE 
GARDEN, 
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LABELING YOUR ROSES 


LABELING YOUR ROSES 


ART of the pleasure in growing roses 

or any other choice flower lies in the 
ability to call them by 
name, as though they were 
friends. As aid to memory 
the water-proof label here 
shown, made of celluloid 
and isinglass, adjusted to 
tender growing branch with 
loose twist of copper wire, 
is invaluable. They come 
in three sizes, are inexpen- 
sive, and last season after 
season. There is room 
enough to pencil data as to 
date of planting, grafting, 
time of blooming, even the 
name of the giver or firm 





PRACTICAL 
from whom purchased. No RosgE LABEL. 


need to look in books of records stored in 
the house when these labels hang among the 
leaves. 

These labels are especially valuable for 
people who are keeping a close record of ex 
periments. No scientist trusts his memory, 
but jots down observations and data in a 
note book. With these labels the note bool 
is practically attached to the plant. It never 
gets lost or is never far away in the house 

There is another form of labels put out 
by this company which makes use of th« 
same principle of isinglass and celluloid, but 
it is mounted on a tall iron rod so that it 
can be pushed in the ground close to low- 
growing or tender annuals, upon which it 
would be impossible to hang a label. All 
botanical gardens use such devices for iden 
tification of species. The isinglass face and 
the angle at which the label is tipped give 
protection to the printed words. 





ADJUSTABLE PLANT SUP- 
PORT 


RE your lilies too ethereal to stand 

alone? Do your Delphiniums yield too 
readily to rough winds? Have you found a 
way to keep your tomatoes up from the 
ground? If not, you should inquire further 
about this simple and efficient plant support 
that contains no nails, hooks or screws, yet 
holds securely any flower or plant, at any 
height needed to give it perfect aid. This 
plant support consists of an oak stake 
pointed at the bottom, painted green, with 
a hoop of the toughest wire also painted 
green and so constructed that it is easily 
and instantaneously 
adjusted. Peonies, 
dahlias, roses, 
















egg plants or pep- 
pers reach higher 
perfection when 
given the aid of 
this support when 
storms blow or 
their strength is 





daisies as well as. 


sapped at bearing time which often happens. 

There is nothing more discouraging to a 
gardener than to see the works of months 
undone in an hour’s time by some rough 
and boisterous storm. The more perfect 
the stalks of tender flowers, the more liable 
they are to be beaten to the ground. These 
adjustable supports help them to stand the 
rough treatments of sudden winds as well 
as beating rains. They are so inconspicuous 
that they do not mar the beauty of the gar- 
den. In fact, they help the flowers keep up 
to their primest and neatest standard of 
growth. 

When purchased, the stakes and wires 
come separately. This makes shipment easy 
and permits the gardener to drive the stakes 
firmly in the ground, bend the two ends of 
the open wire carefully about the plant with- 
out injury and bring the two ends together 
in the form of a hoop, attaching it to the 
stake in the simplest kind of a way. This 
could not be done if the hoop was in one 
continuous piece, because the flowers and 
stalks would be injured in an attempt to 
thrust them through the circle. This form 
makes it possible to stake plants of any size 
from the little ones growing in pots for the 
window-sill to those growing in hardy bor- 


AN ADJUSTABLE 
PLANT SUPPORT. 
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DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


Are prepared from care- 
fully selected pigments— 
thoroughly incorporated 
with the purest oil— 
single and double size 
tubes. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading artists. 


At the request of a num- 
ber of prominent artists 
we are now putting up a 
line of Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Colors in studio 
size tubes. 


Write for pamphlet on our new Equalized Spectrum Colors 


The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 
ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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-\ || FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 





Oreo Tempera Cotors 
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i oe i de and these Oleo Tempera 
Colors with just water give me | THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. 
the same effects as water color, 128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
pastel and oil painting. Ground 
so fine, they can be used with 
air brush, and speed ball or let- 
air brush, and speed ball or let- |, | |) STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
by 


For full details and instruc- 


Ellwood and Yerbury 
tions send for Folder F5. 


108 Photographic studies with suggestive 
analysis, and an anatomical text. Sample 
pages sent on request. Net price—$7.50. 


| 
A. SARTORIUS & CO.. Inc. ||| MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
57 Murray Street New York City | 
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THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 4 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION 


THE ARTIST AND THE PIC- 


TURE FRAME: AN INTER- 
VIEW WITH EUGENE 
SPEICHER 


NE of the best recent examples of a 
well framed exhibition was that of 
Eugene Speicher at the Knoedler 

galleries. Mr. Speicher feels so strongly 
on the question of frames that he goes so 
far as to declare that good frames are es- 
sential for the correct presentation of pic- 
tures. “A poor frame’, he says, “will de- 
tract from the beauty of a good painting; 
and on the other hand, a poor picture is 
helped by a good frame. Too often, with 
the student, a frame is a makeshift affair— 
anything is acceptable to him that holds 
together and gets by the average audience. 
Some students do not even know whether 
or no a frame fits a picture. 

“T never attempt to hang my pictures until 
they are framed to my own satisfaction, not 
only as a group but individually ; for if they 
are unsatisfactorily framed, they are not 
presentable, and I am almost as disturbed 
as if they were badly painted. Neither is 
a picture complete until it is framed. Some 
people differ from this believing that a 
painting is best exhibited without the aid 
of frame. But to me, the frame is the stop- 
ping place. Otherwise the painting con- 
tinues around the room, and the eyes grow 
tired trying to concentrate. 

“Painting is harmony of contrasts ; that is, 
no color, line, form or texture exists by it- 
self. The frame to be distinguishable as 
a frame, something that holds the eye to the 
picture. The painted frame does not often 
offer this contrast, and is therefore rarely 
successful. Gold is of different texture 
from oil paint, and is not only harmonious 
but relieves by its contrast. A cool picture 
ina frame of just right warmth is a far 
finer ensemble than a cold picture in a cold 
frame or vice versa. Black frames are used 
to good effects on white drawings; shiny 
white enamel frames with mat finished 
white paper create the same pleasing con- 
trast. 

“The frame must be treated in such a 
way to eliminate any blemishes in the wood, 
the joints of the framing, and so forth. The 
natural wood should first be covered with a 
coating of shellac, then on top of this a 
coat of whiting, and over the whiting a 





AND INFORMATION 


thin coat of clay, stained the color you wish 
the gold to assume. Red or orange colored 
clay would make, of course, a warm toned 
gold. The gold leaf is placed on top of 
the clay and burnished. 

“The weight, thickness and solidarity of 
the frame are also important points for the 
artist to take into consideration. A picture 
containing powerful movement and form 
can stand a frame that has bulk. If a pic- 
ture has flat forms and is done with pattern, 
a frame of bold relief will knock it ‘sky- 
high.’ 

“Drawings look well in natural wood 
frames. These offer interesting contrast to 
the paper and serve the same purpose that 
gold does for oil paint. 

“Frames are made of selected mouldings 
glued together. They should be reinforced 
by a cleat at each corner, either an angle 
iron such as may be purchased in any hard- 
ware store, or if the frame is made by a 
professional, a cleat of wood running cross 
grain through the middle of the intersecting 
sides of the frame. 

“Do not set the picture too far back in 
the frame or a shadow will be cast on the 
canvas when hung. A thin strip of mould- 
ing next to the canvas leads the eye gently 
to the picture. 

“There is music and rhythm in a well de- 
signed and proportioned frame. This must 
be carried in the profile of the frame as well 
as in the front view. The measurements 
must be of good intervals and in interesting 
variety. 

“Good frame-making is, of course, the 
expression of individuality, through the aid 
of good craftsmanship. A frame to harmon- 
ize with a picture must be as individual as 
the picture. My frames would not suit 
another artist’s paintings, any more than 
his frames would suit my pictures. I do 
not use ornamental frames simply because 
I do not like them. Another artist may 
like them very well and use them with good 
effect. 

“Glass never helps a good picture. It casts 
reflections. Unless crystal white plate is 
used the color of a painting will be changed. 
A poor painting is aided by glass. It har- 
monizes the color by pulling a skin over it 
so to speak. Glass, however, must be used 
on new pictures for protection. When a 


picture is finished it should be glassed and 
sealed for a year. 


When the paint is hard 
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the seal can be broken and the glass taken 
away and the painting varnished. Varnish 
prevents gas from reaching and destroying 
the picture. Dust will injure fresh paint, 
but it can be washed away from the var- 
nished painting by castile soap and warm 
water. 

“Never buy a frame without having a 
picture in mind for it, otherwise you will 
not secure harmony. Each man should be 
associated with his own particular set of 
frames just as he is associated with his 
colors, forms and theories. There are cer- 
tain kind of clothes consistent to each man. 
It is the same with paintings. Their frames 
should be consistent with them. But it is 
well to remember that the best frames are 
not always the most expensive. Interesting 
effects can be obtained with very little out- 
lay, if an artist will take the time and make 
the effort to study his individual proposi- 
tion. Framemakers are eager to accept 
suggestions which may give them an under- 
standing of the artist’s idea for his frames.” 


CHILDE HASSAM AND “THE 
LEAGUE FOR PROTECTING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS” 


HILDE HASSAM when interviewed 

regarding the proposed formation of 

a Guild of American Artists felt the 

greatest gift which American art could re- 

ceive from any organization would be pro- 
tection. 

“An organization based upon such prin- 
ciples as the Syndication of Graphic and 
Plastic Arts in Paris,” according to Mr. 
Hassam, “would seemingly have very bene- 
ficial results. The agitation which they are 
at, present maturing for a percentage paid 
to the artist in every consecutive sale of 
his work, is a very necessary and just one 
and will have the probable effect of prevent- 
ing profiteering. The artist deserves to 
share more than anyone else in the increased 
monetary value of his paintings. 

“But can any organization keep its mem- 
bers alive? Personally I have found organ- 
izations in the main to be mediocre. I am 
old, and I have seen time and again the in- 
evitable result of idealistic endeavors in or- 
ganized form. There is often much talk 
and little accomplishment. They have lofty 
ideals, but, as Oliver Herford says: ‘Many 
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are called, but few get up’. One result of 
this mediocrity or inertia is the loss of pub 
lic confidence. And it is hardly to be ex 
pected that the public will donate to an in 
stitution which they instinctively feel is not 
doing the just thing. 

“Organization that could really protect 
would have good effects, and there is no 
logical reason that I can see why it should 
not be accomplished without standardization 
or restriction. Every man is free to think 
and practice as he may choose. I am free, 
you are also—no organization could bind us 
unless we allowed it to do so. But I do not 
see just how such an organization could pro 
tect unless it talked frankly. I believe in a 
tariff on art principally because of the un 
loading of bad European stuff on our mar 
ket. This is a serious menace to American 
art. France really paints more poor picture 
than any other country in the world, merely 
because she paints more pictures. It is of 
little concern that some of her pictures are 
poor, but the important matter for Ameri- 
can artists to consider is that these pictures 
are poor, that they are unsalable and worth- 
less in France and that they are brought to 
America with much pomp and ceremony 
and publicity. 

“T should like to leave my money in trust 
to some organization with the stipulation 
that the income be used each year for the 
purchase of one or two American paintings, 
which, in turn, should be presented to some 
American Museum that could not afford to 
buy them. There might be one or two men 
in such an organization who would know 
good paintings when they saw them. Amer- 
ica needs her art and she wants it. She is 
a country of idealists, her only difficulty is 
that she is endeavoring to do too much. It 
is for the sake of America that I would like 
to place American paintings in her Muse- 
ums. But who is capable of judging good 
American paintings? The Metropolitan 
once had the opportunity of purchasing 
Whistler’s “Girl in White” for a nominal 
sum, but the painting was refused because 
‘it was not up to the standard of the Muse- 
um’. Winslow Homer sold his water colors 
for $300., Twachtman when he was forty, 
painted beautiful pictures but he did not get 
beautiful prices. If an organization for the 
protection of art and artists had existed at 
that time, the Twachtmans would have been 
in the Museums of America today. 
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WINSOR  NEWTON’S 
Studio Oil Colours 


If you have never tried our 
colours, the brilliance and 
fine texture of the superbly 
: mixed pigments will be 
a revelation to you— 
the product of a mas- 
ter-mind in colour 
making. 


oe Z ee \ Ask y 

: o your deale 
c o% 5 or write us for 
\ gee: prices and 


\ colour chart. 












Also 
put up 
in tubes 


for artists. 


Mat Water Colours 


Opaque for posters—better than 
tempera 


Moist Water Colours 


The superiority has been demonstrated 
by every test. Tubes and pans 


Lexington Sketch Boxes 


The unprecedented demand for these boxes 
is accounted for by the completeness, finish 
and conveniences. Order early while stock 
is complete. 


Pen Painting Outfits 


Fascinating, beautiful work, easily learned. 
Write for complete Art Catalog “T.” 
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Franklin James Hunt, Architect 
Van Dyke Drawing Pencils are made in 16 de- 
grees of lead, graduating from 6B, softest, to 
8H, hardest. 


PAN DYKE. Sages. BEES 2 


From the point of a 
4H VAN DYK 


Not the softest or hardest of the 
hard degrees, but an intermediate 
hard lead that is generally pre- 
ferred for its hard fine points and 
depth of tone. 


Two Van Dyke Drawing Pencils (the degrees 
, preferred) and an Artist Eraser will be sent 
4 } you, upon receipt of fifteen cents. Address us 
4 at 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dept. T 
4 


EBERHARD FABER 
<> “Oldest Pencil Factory in America’’ 
NEW YORK 


Drawing 
Pencil 


























a largest selling 


quality pencil in 
the world 


RAWING masters and instructors in 

drafting rooms alike choose VENUS 
Pencils, because some one of the famous 
17 degrees exactly suits the work in hand, 
and the grading is always uniform. 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


17 degrees of hardness and softness 
6B to 9H—B’s indicating Softness 
H’s indicating Hardness 


HB or F—for general writing 
Hor HH for hard firm writing 
B or BB for softer lead 


Copying for indelible uses 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., $1.20 


At stationers and stores throughout the world 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
233 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and London, Eng. 
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AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION AND INFORMATION 


JONAS LIE’S POINT OF 
VIEW ABOUT CANVAS 


OT knowing for certain what the 
manufacturers have used in the 
preparation of canvas is the reason, 

according to Jonas Lie, why it is always best 
for the student to reprepare the canvas sur- 
face himself. 

“Most artists do this by a coating of white 
painted over the entire surface of the canvas 
and allowed to dry. Any color left on the 
canvas, even though covered by this tone of 
white is apt to leak through the finished 
painting. Because of this, canvases should 
either be new or have had all the color re- 
moved before the application of the white 
coating, as certain chemicals will carry the 
color through the white, as well as through 
the tones of the finished painting. A spot of 
red, for instance, will often come through 
every coat of paint placed over it. Some 
reds will even ultimately come through paint 
over varnish. This will occur probably 
from six months to two years after the 
painting has been finished. The paler the 
tint over the red, the more vividly, of 
course, the spot will come through. I have 
seen where this has happened in one of Van 
Dyck’s portraits. In this particular picture 
Van Dyck had evidently repainted one of 
the sleeves, moving the arm out over the red 
background. The black of the sleeve over 
the red holds well, but the white lace cuff 
has turned to pink. 

“We cannot make our own paint or our 
own canvases, the best we can do is to deal 
with those manufacturers whose colors and 
canvases we have tested and know to be 
permanent. If you wish to paint pictures 
that will last, you must use permanent ma- 
terials, and, by permanent, I mean colors 
that will remain as close as possible to the 
same tone you placed upon the canvas, and 
the canvas that will allow them to remain 
the same. It is advisable to investigate what 
the pigments are made of and use them ac- 
cordingly—so that there will be no chemical 
action of one color upon another. 

“Good canvas at the present time is very 
difficult to get. Cotton is far inferior to lin- 
en, and Irish linen is the best. Personal 
taste regarding surface is, of course, a fac- 
tor in the selection of canvas quality. Pure 
linen, however, from the point of practi- 
calitv and permanence is the only canvas to 





use, as it has far more life than cotton. A 
cotton canvas may have just the surface you 
are looking for, but you will be deceived 
into using this surface, only with the result 
that it will disintegrate long before the 
paint does. Cotton canvas is even hard to 
restretch after five years. 

“Different chemical actions of different 
mixtures of paint to secure the same tone, is 
another consideration which the student 
must bear in mind. It is a well-known fact 
that any tone, except, of course, pure pig- 
ment, can be secured by several different 
mixtures of pigment. When a flat surface 
is painted in one color, care must be always 
taken to mix the color the same way each 
time it is used. If you paint half your pic- 
ture with one mixture, and the other hali 
at a later date with a seemingly identical 
color, but secured by a different mixture, 
the chances are that the two halves will be- 
come more and more different in tonal qual- 
ity and color as time goes by. There may 
be a chemical action which will make one 
warmer and lighter and another chemical 
action which will make the second greener 
and a little darker. As time passes they 
will gradually become two distinct tones. 
An instance of this error may be found in 
one of Velasquez paintings, in which part of 
the background directly above the figure, 
having been added at a later date, is quite 
different from the remainder in tone and 
color. It is impossible to accuse Velasquez 
of not matching his color when he painted 
this spot into his background. The probable 
reason for it can only be traced to different 
mixtures of pigments which have ultimately 
reacted into practically two colors.” 


TWO ART STUDENTS COM- 
PETITIONS 


HE Art Students League announces 
a scholarship competition scheduled 
March 3lst which will open to all 
art students in the United States with the 
exception of those in New York City. 
Ten scholarships will be awarded to work 
showing the greatest promise. The work 
submitted may be done in any medium, 
from Life, the Antique, Portrait, Etching, 
Composition, also photographs of Sculpture. 
Work should be sent flat, not rolled, and 
(Continued on page 430) 
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° THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION AND INFORMATION 


GEORGE BELLOWS COR- 
RECTS A STATEMENT IN 
FEBRUARY TOUCHSTONE 


N the recent interview granted by Mr. 
f George Bellows on the “A Discussion 
of Canvas” and printed in the February 
issue of THE ToUCHSTONE MAGAZINE two 
errors occurred through the misunderstand- 
ing of the interviewer, which THe ToucH- 
STONE wishes to correct. 

Mr. Bellows’ correction reads as follows: 

“Tt is well to have as large a stock and 
assortment of canvases as is possible on 
hand. It is of course not necessary to treat 
any of the standard makes of canvas at all, 
unless one is very particular and desirous of 
a very special surface. The preparing a 
canvas with white paint, referred principally 
to the use again of a canvas which has pre- 
viously been painted upon, for the sake of 
the thorough removal of any trouble which 
might arise from the old paint, such as 
coming through in time, or bothering the 
artist while working. The old paint cannot 
always be satisfactorily removed with paint 
remover. 

“A canvas on which a coating of good 
permanent white zinc (artist color) ground 
in linseed oil and thinned with rectified pe- 
troleum is placed, must be allowed, for 
safety, to dry for about six months before 
being used, as otherwise certain dark colors 
will develop cracks almost inevitably. 
This is the only safe way that I know of, 
to use an old canvas over again. Heat and 
light accelerate this drying or rather hard- 
ening of the paint. If possible they should 
be placed in the sunlight during the first 
stages. 

“Possibly aluminum with a mat or porous 
surface is really the most ideal surface on 
which to place an oil painting. It is light, 
strong, not so liable to damage as canvas, and 
the best metal for paint to stick to. It costs 
on the average a little more. Hard non- 
resinous woods have always been used by 
artists with satisfaction, but care must be 
taken to look out for any possible future 
cracking of the wood. 

“The only cheap substitute for these sur- 
faces which I know of are the various 
makes of non-warping wall boards made as 
building material which, however, usually 
need an extra coat of glue, shellac, or a coat 
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of white paint, the latter, of course, needing 
the above mentioned six months to dry if 
used. 

“Personally I am not familiar with the 
various grounds sometimes used by painters 
which dry rapidly, such as tempora, etc. 
And I have remained somewhat afraid of 
them, or at least of our modern knowledge 
of them. It is generally true that the best 
materials which man puts together takes 
time and trouble.” 


———— 


TWO COMPETITIONS 
(Continued from page 429) 

should be forwarded to reach the League 

not later than March 27th. It must also 

be sent with return express or parcel post 

prepaid. 

These scholarships will entitle the holder 
to free tuition in any two classes of the 
League during the season of 1920-21. 

The jury will consist of the following in- 
structors of the League: George B. Bridg- 
man, Arthur Crisp, A. Stirling Calder, 
Frank Vincent Dumond, Sidney Dickinson, 
Thomas Fogarty, Frederic R. Gruger, Rob- 
ert Henri, Hayley Lever, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, 
Eugene Speicher, Frank Van Sloun and 
Mahonri Young. 

All students interested are cordially in- 
vited to join this competition. Address all 
letters and packages: For Scholarship 
Competition, Art Students League of New 
York, 215 West 57th Street, New York 
City. 

The National Academy of Design reports 
the following prize winners of their January 
Concours held February 8th. First prize, 
Arthur Buchardt, National Academy; sec- 
ond prize, Dela Kotner, Nationai Academy ; 
third prize, Otey Williams, North Phila- 
delphia. Nine Honorable Mentions were 
granted: Charles Coster, National Acad- 
emy; Alfred Crimi, National Academy; A. 
Joseph Abromajtis, National Academy; 
Gustavo Cenci, National Academy; Jacob 
C. White, National Academy; Albert A. 
Smith, National Academy ; Samuel L. Mar- 
golis, National Academy; Otto Gatter, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Mabel 
Tugh, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Edith W. Yassee, Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. The February Concours took 
place Saturday, February 28th, 1920. 
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: , SPECTRUM 
itrate Time 
. es POSTER COLORS 
S f A ] 16 Colors and Medium in Wide Mouthed Glass 2 oz. Jars 
5 
f or pp es: nT WHEN YOU ASK YOUR DEALER 
tT FOR THE BEST POSTER COLORS 
Use broadcast 200 Ibs. SAY SPECTRUM 
Nitrate per acre. 
| WHITE MEDIUM GREEN 
Nitrate of Soda is im- | "euanes “VaMAeGeen Gueut 
mediately available. It BROWN DEEP BLUE 
, takes Nitrate of Soda for —_—<—. — GREEN 
) BRILLIANT RED LAVENDER 


Apple Results. 


Write for our books. 


AND MEDIUM 
Color Card with Technical Hints on 


Application to Dealers and Teachers 


‘FAVOR, RUHL & Co. 


| NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
| 25 Madison Ave. New York 


























Artists’ 
Materials 


N such a wide variety that there is assurance of pleasing 
particular tastes. You will find here everything from 
art studies to canvas stretchers. 


Special attention has been given to styles in smocks. 


Every article at lowest in the city prices. 








Store Hours, 


| 9:00 to 5:30 | 


We Fill 
Mail Orders | 


KH Macy & Ge | 


HERALD SQUARE Inc. NEW YORK 
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For Every Kind 
of Water-color, 
Wash and Line 
Drawing— 


WV WHATMAN 


GENUINE HAND-MADE 


DRAWING PAPERS 
“AA” QUALITY BOARDS 


Artists, Illustrators, Architects, Engi- 
neers, etc., pronounce them without 
equal. Theregular use of them by the 
Student tends towards an improved 
standard of work. 


Stocked by Dealers in High- 
grade Artists’ Materials. 














If any difficulty in obtaining Whatman 
Papers or Boards, write direct to 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
7-11 Spruce Street New York 





Sole Mill Representatives for the Continent of 
North America 
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